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ENGLISH IN THE LOWER SCHOOLS. 


The recent agitation in behalf of better in- 
struction in elementary English, now so prom- 
inent a feature of educational discussion, may 
almost be said to date from the publication, a 
year or two ago, of the famous Harvard Re- 
port on Compogition and Rhetoric. That Re- 
port, at least, gave to the reform movement its 
strongest impulse, and made a burning “ ques- 
tion of the day ” out of a matter previously little 
more than academic in its interest. The sub- 
ject reached a larger public than it had ever 





addressed before, and this new and wider pub- 
lic was fairly startled out of its self-complacency 


‘by the exhibit made of the sort of English writ- 


ten by young men and women supposed to 
have enjoyed the best preparatory educational 
advantages, and to be fitted for entrance into 
the oldest and most dignified of our colleges. 
The Report was more than a discussion of the 
evils of bad training ; it was an object-lesson 
of the most effective sort, for it printed many 
specimen papers literatim et verbatim, and was 
even cruel enough to facsimile some of them 
by photographic process. 

The seed of discontent having thus been 
sown broadcast, the field was in a measure pre- 
pared for the labors of the English Conference 
named by the Committee of Ten; and the re- 
port of that Conference, made public at the 
beginning of the present year, has kept the 
question of English teaching as burning as 
ever, if, indeed, it has not fanned the flame 
into greater heat. Not only the educational 
periodicals, but also many published in the in- 
terests of general culture, and even some of 
the newspapers — in their blundering way — 
have kept the subject before the public. Edu- 
cational gatherings have devoted to it much of 
their attention, and it has been taken up by 
the pamphleteers, notably by Professors Gay- 
ley and Bradley of the University of Califor- 
nia, whose “ English in the Secondary Schools ” 
we take pleasure in commending as both prac- 
tical and sane. 

The English Conference of which mention 
has been made, although appointed to investi- 
gate secondary education only, soon found that 
the subject of English is a unity, and felt 
obliged to make its recommendations apply to 
the whole course of training below the college 
—to the work of twelve years instead of four. 
The recommendations made for the first eight 
years were substantially as follows: For the 
first two years, elementary story-telling and 
the description of objects; for the next four, 
the use of reading-books, the. beginnings of 
written composition, and a certain amount of 
informal grammar ; for the last two years, for- 
mal grammar and reading of a distinctly liter- 
ary sort. The “speller” is to be discarded 
altogether, and the “reader” after the sixth 
year. We wish, indeed, that the Conference 
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had gone still farther in the latter case and re- 
jected the “reader” altogether. The impor- 
tant principle seems to be that nothing but lit- 
erature should be read at all, and the “readers ” 
in current use certainly contain much matter 
that cannot by any courtesy be called litera- 
ture. This criticism is altogether apart from 
the other defect of scrappiness, inherent in 
the plan of the typical reading-book. Even 
** Mother Goose,” as Mr. Horace Scudder has 
convincingly argued, is a sort of literature, and 
there is no lack of other substitutes for the 
thin and innutritious pabulum of the graded 
(we were on the point of saying degraded) 
books called “ readers’ which enterprising pub- 
lishers have forced upon several generations of 
over-complacent school authorities. The sug- 
gestion that, as far as possible, complete works 
should be studied, is of fundamental impor- 
tance, and should have been given greater em- 
phasis. The following recommendation is ad- 
mirable : 

“ Due attention should be paid to what are sometimes 
thoughtlessly regarded as points of pedantic detail, such 
as the elucidation of involved sentences, the expansion 
of metaphors into similes and the compression of similes 
into metaphors, the tracing of historical and other ref- 
erences, and a study of the denotation and connotation 
of single words. Such details are n if the pu- 
pil is to be brought to anything but the vaguest under- 
standing of what he reads, and there is no danger that 
an intelligent teacher will allow himself to be dominated 
by them. It should not be forgotten that in these early 
years of his training the pupil is forming habits of read- 
ing and of thought which will either aid him for the 
rest of his life, or of which he will by-and-by have to 
cure himself with painful effort.” 


Upon the proportion of time to be allotted 
English in the first eight years, no definite pro- 
nouncement is made ; but it should be greater 
rather than less than the share of attention given 
to the subject during the high-school years. This 
share, in the opinion of the Conference, should 
be a full fourth of the time throughout the four 
years of work, and of this share literature 
proper should get rather more than half, the 
rest being given to composition, rhetoric, and 
grammar of the historical or systematic sort. 
The demand for a full fourth of the secondary 
school period does not seem to us excessive, and 
other reforms may well wait until the justice 
of this claim becomes generally admitted. 
Given such a recognition of the importance of 
secondary English, the accomplishment of its 
educational purpose must follow from insist- 
ence upon a few simple and well-understood 
principles rather than from any new devices or 
startling innovations of method. The Confer- 








ence rightly emphasized the fundamental im- 
portance of requiring good English in all 
school work, whether written or oral. As long - 
as slovenly composition is allowed to pass un- 
censured in mathematical or natural science ex- 
ercises, as long as slovenly speech is tolerated 
in class translations from foreign languages, the 
case remains hopeless. This is the root of the 
matter, and other reforms are of minor import- 
ance. Theme-writing in the English classes 
is useful, but written exercises in all the classes 
must be treated as themes, and bad English in 
a mathematical paper must count against it no 
less than bad logic. Teachers should also avail 
themselves to the utmost of the invaluable com- 
parative advantages offered by the study of 
whatever ancient or modern languages are be- 
ing pursued at the same time by the English 
student. ‘ihe Conference was wholly right in 
asserting that ‘“ the best results in the teaching 
of English in high schools cannot be secured 
without the aid given by the study of some 
other language.” 

As for the study of English literature in sec- 
ondary schools, we are firmly convinced that a 
historical text-book of the subject should be in 
the hands of every student, and that he should 
frequently recur to it for the proper correla- 
tion of groups and the chronological develop- 
ment of schools and forms. Such a book should 
be used sparingly, and for certain purposes 
only ; not, for example, as a storehouse of cut- 
and-dried critical estimates. There has been 
of late a marked tendency to get along with the 
study of typical works of the great periods, just 
as in biology there has been a tendency to con- 
fine the work to study of a few typical forms. 
But the average student, left to his own devices, 
will not master the classification, in the one case, 
or the chronology, in the other; and without 
the indispensable framework of bare fact, his 
special studies will fail to come into proper re- 
lation with each other, and will lose much of 
their significance. 

The greater part of the work done in English 
literature must of course consist in reading as 
many whole pieces of literature as it is possible 
to crowd into the time allotted. Since no two 
classes can be alike, and no two teachers ought 
to be alike, there is no greater mistake than 
the arrangement of a Procrustean course, to be 
followed by all, and repeated year after year. 
Whether the annual divisions of the high-school 
work be based upon literary periods or literary 
forms, or graded according to difficulty of sub- 
ject-matter, there should be within each year’s 
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work an almost unbounded latitude for the dis- 
play of the teacher’s individuality. He should 
be free to read as much as he chooses, and what 
he chooses, and in whatever way he chooses. 
To impose rigid methods upon the secondary 
teacher, or to select for him the texts which 
he shall study with his classes, is an act of sheer 
and utterly unjustifiable arrogance. 

To sum up, we are inclined to think that the 
problem of secondary education in English re- 
duces itself to getting teachers who know good 
literature and care for it, and minimizing to the 
utmost the restrictions placed upon their work. 
Duplication of work in different years must be 
avoided, but beyond the limits set with this ob- 
ject in view there should be no effort made to 
secure uniformity, both because every attempt 
to secure it costs something in vitality, and be- 
cause there is no good reason for uniformity 
anyway. Our suggestions doubtless seem tame 
in comparison with the brilliant new departures 
here and there noisily heralded, but radical re- 
constructions appear to us no less suspicious in 
the body educational than in the body politic. 
It will be time to seek for the “new thing” when 
we have done all that is possible with the old. 








ENGLISH AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY* 


A year ago the English department of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana was completely reorganized, and 
four men—a professor, an associate professor, and 
two instructors — were appointed to carry on the 
work. The present course is our attempt to meet 
existing conditions. Each department must offer 
a full course of study leading to the bachelor’s de- 
gree. Our students graduate in Greek, in Mathe- 
matics, in Sociology, in English, or in any one of 
the dozen other departments, with the uniform de- 
gree of A.B. About a third of the student’s time 
is given to required studies, a third to the special 
work of the chosen department, and a third to elect- 
ive studies. The department of English, then, is 
required to offer a four years’ course of five hours a 


* This article is the eleventh of an extended series on the 
Teaching of English at American Colleges and bt apr 
of which the following have already appeared in Taz D1Au: 
English at Yale University, by Professor Albert S. Cook 
(Feb. 1); English at Columbia College, by Professor Bran- 
der Matthews (Feb. 16); English at Harvard University, by 
Professor Barrett Wendell (March 1); English at Stanford 
University, by Professor Melville B. Anderson ( March 16); 

at Cornell University, by Professor Hiram Corson 
(April 1) ; English at the University of Virginia, by Professor 
Charles W. Kent (April 16); English at the University of 
Illinois, by Professor D. K. Dodge (May 1); English at La- 
fayette College, by Professor F. A. March (May 16) ; English 
at the State University of Iowa, by Professor E. E. Hale, Jr. 
(June 1); and English at the University of Chicago, by Pro- 
fessor Albert H. Tolman (June 16).— [Epr. Drat.] 











week ; as a matter of fact, it offers considerably more. 

The English courses fall into three distinct nat- 
ural groups—language, composition, and literature, 
—in each of which work may be pursued for four 
or more years. One year of this work is required 
of all students; the rest is elective. With two ex- 
ceptions, all our courses run throughout the year. 

The linguistic work is under the charge of Asso- 
ciate Professor Davidson. The elementary courses 
are a beginning class in Old English prose, and one 
in the history of the language. Then follow a course 
in Chaucer, the Mystery Plays, and Middle English 
romances and lyrics; an advanced course in Old 
English poetry, including a seminary study of Béo- 
wulf ; the history of Old and Middle English liter- 
ature; and a course in historical English grammar, 
which makes a special examination of forms and 
constructions in modern prose. In these classes the 
intention is to lead the student into independent in- 
vestigation as soon as he is prepared for it. 

In composition, the work is as completely ptac- 
tical as we can make it. Writing is learned by 
writing papers, each one of which is corrected and 
rewritten. There are no recitations in “ rhetoric.” 
The bugbear known generally in our colleges as 
Freshman English is now a part of our entrance re- 
quirement, and university instruction in composition 
begins with those fortunate students who have some 
little control of their native language when a pen is 
between their fingers. We are still obliged, how- 
ever, to supply instruction to students conditioned 
in entrance English, and the conditioned classes 
make the heaviest drain upon the instructors’ time. 
The first regular class receives students who write 
clearly and can compose good paragraphs. The sub- 
jects of the year’s work are narration, description, 
exposition. In the next year’s class, an attempt is 
made to stimulate original production in prose and 
verse. A certain amount of criticism upon contem- 
porary writing enters into this course, — the object 
being to point out what is good in (for example) 
current magazines and reviews, and thus to hold 
before the student an ideal not altogether impos- 
sible of attainment. A young writer confronted 
with the virtues and defects of Macaulay and De 
Quincey is likelier to be discouraged or made indif- 
ferent, than inspired, as far as his own style is con- 
cerned. If heis shown wherein a “ Brief” in THe 
Dit is better than his own review of the book, he 
is in a fair way to improve. And so with sketches, 
stories, and even poems. Of course current maga- 
zine writing is not held up as ideal literature ; nor, on 
the other hand, is the production of literature deemed 
a possible part of college study. The work in this 
branch of English is rounded off by a class for stu- 
dents who intend to teach composition. The theory 
of rhetoric is studied, and something of its history ; 
school texts in rhetoric are examined ; and finally the 
clase learns the first steps in teaching by taking 
charge of eiementary classes. 

In the literary courses the required work comes 
first. Many students take no more English than these 
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prescribed three terms of five hours a week ; many 
others continue the study; and the problem has 
been to arrange the course so as to create in the 
former class the habit of careful and sympathetic 
reading, and at the same time to give the latter 
class a safe foundation for future work. The plan 
is to read in the class, with the greatest attention 
to detail, one or more characteristic works of the 
authors chosen (Scott, Shakespeare, Thackeray, 
George Eliot), and to require as outside work a 
good deal of rapid collateral reading. This class 
and most of the composition classes are conducted 
by Mr. Sembower and Mr. Harris, who will be as- 
sisted during the coming year by one or two addi- 
tional instructors. 

The course in English prose style begins in the 
second year, and follows the method of the late 
Professor Minto. Macaulay, De Quincey, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Arnold are the writers taken up. 
A course in Americar’ authors finds here a place. 
Then comes a course in : Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning. 
Complete editions of ail the poets, except the last, 
are used, and the year’s work is meant to serve as 
an introduction to the critical reading of poetry. A 
separate course of one term in metrics accompanies 
the poetry course. In the drama there is a full 
course in Shakespeare and other Elizabethans (which 
presupposes the first year’s work in Shakespeare), 
and also a course in classical drama, Greek and 
French, studied in translation. The dramatic courses 
begin with a discussion of Professor Moulton’s 
books on Shakespeare, and on the Greek drama, 
and then take up independent study of as many 
plays as possible. The last regular course is the 
literary seminary, which during the coming year 
will investigate, as far as the library will allow, the 
rise of romantic poetry in England. Special re- 
search courses are arranged for students who wish 
to pursue their English studies. It may be added 
that in order to graduate in English, work must be 
taken in each of the three groups of the department. 

It has been my effort, naturally, to arrange the 
courses in a logical order, advancing from the 
simple to the more difficult, and covering as wide 
a range as is consistent with thoroughness ; this lat- 
ter quality being an ideal kept-always in view — 
would we might say as confidently, in reach. And 
as to the method of conducting classes, each in- 
structor teaches as he pleases; any man’s best 
method is the one that appeals to him at the time. 

And now, as to that vexed question: How shall 
literature be taught ? Class-room methods vary in 
the department, but our ultimate object is the same. 
The aim, then, in teaching literature is, I think, to 
give the student a thorough understanding of what 
he reads, and the ability to read sympathetically 
and und ingly in the future. If we use the 
phrase “to read intelligently,” we name the object 
of every instructor’s teaching. But in the defini- 
tion of this ideal we come upon so many differences 
of opinion that in reality it means not one thing 











but a thousand. To touch upon a few obsolescent 
notions,—to one teacher it meant to fill the student 
full of biography and literary history; to another 
it meant to put the student in possession of what 
the best critics, or the worst ones, had said about 
the artist and his work; to another it meant mak- 
ing a pother over numberless petty details of the 
text (a species of literary parsing) ; to another it 
meant harping on the moral purposes of the poet 
or novelist ; anything, in short, except placing the 
student face to face with the work itself and acting 
as his spectacles when his eyesight was blurred. 

The negations of all these theories have become 
the commonplaces of-day,—truisms among a cer- 
tain class of teachers. To repeat those principles 
that have thus become truisms of theory (not yet 
of practice —the difference is profound), we have 
first the truth that the study of literature means the 
study of literature, not of biography nor of literary 
history (incidentally of vast importance), not of 
grammar, not of etymology, not of anything except 
the works themselves, viewed as their creators wrote 
them, viewed as art, as transcripts of humanity,— 
not as logic, not as psychology, not as ethics. 

The second point is that we are concerned with 
the study of literature. And here is the parting of 
the ways. Granting we concern ourselves with pure 
literature only, just how shall we concern ourselves 
with it? There are many methods, but these methods 
are of two kinds only: the method of the professor 
who preaches the beauty of the poet’s utterance, 
and the method of him who makes his student sys- 
tematically approach the work as a work of art, 
find out the laws of its existence as such, the mode 
of its manifestation, the meaning it has, and the sig- 
nificance of that meaning,— in brief, to have his 
students interpret the work of art and ascertain 
what makes it just that and not something else. 
Literature, as every reader profoundly feels, is an 
appeal to all sides of our nature; but I venture to 
insist that as a study—and this is the point at issue 
— it must be approached intellectually. And here 
the purpose of literature, and the purpose of study- 
ing literature, must be sharply discriminated. The 
question is not, Apprehending literature, how shall 
I let it influence me? The question most definitely 
is, How shall I learn to apprehend literature, that 
thereby it may influence me? 

As far as class study is concerned, the instructors 
must draw the line once for all between the liking 
for reading and the understanding of literature. 
To all who assert that the study of literature must 
take into account the emotions, that it must remem- 
ber questions of taste, I can only answer impatiently, 
Yes, I agree ; but between taking them into account, 
and making them the prime object of the study, 
there is the difference between day and night. It 
is only by recognizing this difference that we pro- 
fessors of English cease to make ourselves ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of those who see into the heart of 
things, that we can at all successfully disprove 
Freeman’s remark — caustic and four-fifths true — 
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“English Literature is only chatter about Shelley.” 
As a friend of mine puts it: To understand litera- 
ture is a matter of study, and may be taught in the 
class-room; to love literature is a matter of char- 
acter, and can never be taught in a class-room. The 
‘ professor who tries chiefly to make his students love 
literature wastes his energy for the sake of a few 
students who would love poetry anyway, and sacri- 
fices the majority of his class, who are not yet ripe 
enough to love it. The professor who tries chiefly 
to make his students understand literature will give 
them something to incorporate into their characters. 
For it is the peculiar grace of literature that whoso 
understands it loves it. It becomes to him a per- 
manent possession, not a passing thrill. 

To revert to our University work in English, we 
have been confronted with a peculiar local condi- 
tion. Sometime ago, Professor Hale wrote to THE 
D1at that the students of Iowa University had lit- 
tle feeling for style. That is true of the Indiana 
students I have met. But the Iowans, it was my 
experience, were willing to study style and develop 
their latent feeling. Widespread in Indiana, how- 
ever, I find the firm conviction that style is un- 
worthy serious consideration. A poem is simply so 
much thought; its “form-side,” to use a favorite 
student expression, ought to be ignored. And of 
the thought, only the ethical bearing of it is signifi- 
cant. Poetry is merely a question of morals, and 
beauty has no excuse for being. The plan of pro- 
cedure is: believe unyieldingly in a certain philos- 
ophy of life ; take a poem and read that philosophy 
into it. This is the “thought-side” of literature. 
Our first year has been largely an attempt to set 
up other aims than these. 

Martin W. Sampson. 

Professor of English, Indiana University. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

I was surprised to read in the leading article of your 
issue for June 16 the following sentence: “ It is a little 
curious that Italy, from whom we have reason to ex- 
pect much, should have no contemporary writer of fic- 
tion deserving mention here.” 

I fear that the writer is acquainted only with such 
Italian novels as have been translated into English. If 
he were a student of contemporary Italian literature he 
could hardly have made such a statement. In point of 
fact, Italy now has a school of novelists that is not sur- 
passed by that of any other country. While their state 
of society is very similar to the French and their plots 
are necessarily of the same somewhat objectionable 
character, and while they are fully as realistic, yet some- 
thing of the spirit of Dante and Petrarch, something of 
the idealization of love even in its guiltiest forms, still 
clings to their souls, and saves them from the cynicism 
of the French; so that they may well be placed above 
the contemporary French school. 

Every dog has its day. A few years ago it was the 





Russian dog; now it is the Spanish; and when people 
get tired of that, the Italian will doubtless have its turn, 
and everybody will be raving about Italian books which 
are now passed over unnoticed. 

To mention the able Italian novels of to-day would 
take too long. I may say, though, that I know of no 
contemporary French novel equal to Fogazzaro’s “ Dan- 
iele Cortis,” the story of the struggle of two noble souls 
against a guilty love, a struggle in which they came out 
victors. It is said that Fogazzaro has been the recipient 
of very many letters from men and women thanking him 
for saving them in the hour of temptation, and that one 
famous Italian beauty who died rather than yield to a 
guilty passion had the book placed in her coffin. 

Then, to go to the other extreme, I know of no French 
novel equal in its way to that marvellous, perverse, and 
perverting book, “ L’ Innocente,” by Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio. It is probably impossible to find in any language 
a study of morbid psychology that will compare with it. 
Those sentimentalists who think that the infidelity of 
the husband is as blamable as that of the wife should 
read this awful book. The writer, a very young man, 
is perhaps the most highly gifted of living authors, 

It is probably safe to say that the writer of your ar- 
ticle has never read Rovetta’s “ Mater Dolorosa,” Mem- 
ini’s “ Marchesa d’Arcello,” Roberti’s “L’ Illusione,” 
Gentile’s «Il Peccato,” or Sperani’s “ Numeri e Sogni,” 
or he would have written differently. G. B Ross. 

Little Rock, Ark., June 20, 1894. 


[The editorial article to which our correspondent 
refers dealt with its subject in the most summary 
fashion, and attempted to name only a very few of 
the living writers of fiction. Probably many of its 
readers felt aggrieved at the omission of favorite 
names, and we are glad to afford a lover of the new 
Italian literature this opportunity of expressing his 
particular grievance. But we still think that no one 
of the writers mentioned by him yet occupies a suf- 
ficient space in the field of literature to deserve 
being classed with the few whom we singled out. 
Even the work of the young poet Sig. d’Annunzio, 
remarkable as it is, has the fatal defect of being 
morbid, and we did not mention it for the same 
reason that would have prevented us from mention- 
ing the work of Guy de Maupassant, had he still 
been among the living. To call the former “the 
most highly gifted of living authors” seems to us 
a very wild bit of criticism.— Epr. Drat.] 


THE PROVINCIAL FLAG OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
(To the Editor of Taz Dra.) 
The “ Pennsylvania Gazette ” of January 12 and April 
16, 1748, gives a description of devices which Dr. Ben- 
in Franklin says (in his Autobiography) that he fur- 
nished for flags for the “ Associators ” of 1747, in Phil- 
adelphia. (Vide Sparks’s Franklin, p. 146, for details.) 
No mention is made in either issue of the color of the 
silks upon which these devices were painted. Can any 
reader of THE D1Au put me in the way of finding out 
the color of the silk, especially that of the flag with de- 
vice No. 1, “a lion erect, a naked scimitar in one paw, 
the other holding the escutcheon of Pennsylvania, motto, 
Patria”? Francis Ovcott ALLEN. 
$14 Walnut St., Philadelphia, June 17, 1894. 
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The New Books. 





LETTERS OF TWO MUSICIANS.* 


To the musical world the publication of 
Liszt’s Letters is an event of first-rate import- 
ance; and they will be found, in the main, to 
fulfil anticipation. Their critical value is of 
a high order, and criticism is their dominant 
note. They tell us something of Liszt the man 
and much of Liszt the artist, and are fairly 
rich in those personal allusions and judgments 
which are the spice of productions of their 
class. ‘ Spice,” however, is hardly the right 
word here, for Liszt, when speaking of others, 
is too amiable to be pungent. Though a true 
son of Phebus Apollo, there were no poisoned 
shafts in his quiver; and his words have scarcely 
a sting even for Shelley’s “stupid and malig- 
nant race,” from whom, as a frequent con- 
temner of beaten paths, he had some provoca- 
tion. ‘ Whether one worries a bit more or a 
bit less,” he writes to Kohler, “it is pretty 
much the same. Let us only spread our wings 
‘ with our faces firmly set,’ and all the cackle 
of goose-quills will not trouble us at all.” 

As Schlegel divided men into two main 
classes of Platonists and Aristotelians, so Liszt 
seems to have divided them into the fools and 
the non-fools; and the rock-ribbed 
Ehrenbreitstein of folly he resolved to waste 
no sparrow-shot in the shape of argument or 
appeal. The unvexed composer wrote to Dr. 
Franz Brendel, an active polemic in the Jists his 
friend declined to enter : 

“People may think about it what they please, but 
the truth is that I do not bother myself about fools of 
any species, whether German, French, English, Russian 
or Italian, — am peacefully industrious in my seclu- 
‘Let me rest, let me dream,’ not 
indeed beneath | lossoming almond trees, as Hoffman 
sings, but comforted and at peace under the protection 
of the Madonna del Rosario who has provided me with 
this cell.” 

In point of literary charm, Liszt’s letters 
generally fall short of Mendelssohn’s ; and the 
un-musical reader will find them over-full of 
the caviare of musical lore and technicality. 
Music was the god of Liszt’s idolatry, and his 
devotions left him little time or concern for 
what he may have thought profaner interests. 
His letters are mostly addressed to people whose 

* Lerrers or Franz Liszr. Collected and edited by La 
Mara ; translated by Constance Bache. In two volumes, with 
portrait. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Sxuecrep Lerrers or Menpetssonn. Edited by W. F. 


Alexander, M.A. With an Introduction by Sir George Grove. 
“The Dilettante Library.” New York: Macmillan & Co, 











pursuits and interests were kindred to his own 
—fellow-artists, composers, publishers, critics, 
and amateurs of music, etc.; and one notes lit- 
tle to indicate that his sympathies ever left for 
long their wonted channel. Sparing in his cen- 
sures, he bestowed his commendation with a 
free hand. In 1832 he wrote of his early idol 
Paganini: 

««And I too am a painter!’ cried Michael Angelo 
the first time he beheld a chef d'euvre. . . . Though 
insignificant and poor, your friend cannot leave off re- 
peating those words of the great man ever since Paga- 
nini’s last performance. René, what a man, what a vio- 
lin, what an artist! Heavens! what sufferings, what 
misery, what tortures in those four strings !” 


Of Wagner he wrote to Belloni in 1849: 

“ Richard Wagner, a Dresden conductor, has been 
here (Weimar) since yesterday. That is a man of won- 
derful genius, such a brain-splitting genius indeed as 
beseems this country,— a new and brilliant appearance 
in art.” 

In a letter to Kohler, in 18538, he tells of 
the “several Walhalla-days” recently spent 
with Wagner, and adds, “ I praise God for hav- 
ing created such 2 man.” Writing to Wilhelm 
von Lenz in regard to the latter’s book on 
* Beethoven and his Three Styles,” Liszt finely 
says : 

“For us musicians Beethoven's work is like the pil- 
lar of cloud and fire which guided the Israelites through 
the desert—-a pillar of cloud to guide us by day, a pil- 
lar of fire to guide us by night, ‘so that we may pro- 
gress both day and night.’ His obscurity and his light 
trace for us equally the path we have to follow; they 


are each of them a perpetual commandment, an infallible 
revelation.” 


Proceeding to discuss the ground idea of Lenz’s 
book, Liszt continues : 

«“ Were it my place to categorize the different peri- 
ods of the great master’s thoughts, as manifested in his 
Sonatas, Symphonies, and Quartets, I should certainly 
not fix the division into three styles, which is now pretty 
generally adopted and which you have followed; but 
simply recording the questions which have been raised 
hitherto, I should frankly weigh the great question which 
is the axis of criticism and of musical estheticism at 
the point to which Beethoven has led us — namely, in 
how far is traditional or recognized form a n 
determinant for the organism of thought ? — The solu- 
tion of this question, evolved from the works of Beet- 
hoven himself, would lead me to divide this work, not 
into three styles or periods,—the words style and period 
being here only corollary subordinate terms, of a vague 
and equivocal meaning, — but quite logically into two 

ies: the first, that in which traditional and rec- 

form contains and governs the thought of the 

master; and the second, in which the thought 
stretches, breaks, recreates, and fashions the form and 
* according to its needs and inspirations. Doubtless 
thus we arrive in a direct line at those 

— problems of authority and liberty. But why 
should they alarm us? In the region of liberal arts 
they do not, happily, bring in any of the dangers and 
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disasters which their oscillations occasion in the polit- 
ieal and social world; for, in the domain of the Beau- 
tiful, Genius alone is the authority, and hence, Dualism 
disappearing, the notions of liberty and authority are 
brought back to their original identity. Manzoni, in de- 
fining genius as ‘a stronger imprint of Divinity,’ has elo- 
quently expressed this very truth.” 

It is well known that Liszt virtually defrayed 
the expenses (about 60,000 francs) of the Bonn 
monument to Beethoven out of his own purse. 
The contributions had flowed in very meagerly, 
and Liszt impatiently wrote to Berlioz, “such 
a niggardly almsgiving, got together with such 
trouble and sending round the hat, must not 
be allowed to help towards building our Beet- 
hoven’s monument.” There is perhaps a shade 
of sarcasm in his letter to the Bonn committee : 

“As the subscription for Beethoven’s monument is 
only getting on slowly, ard as the carrying out of this 
undertaking seems to be rather far distant, I venture 
to make a proposal to you, the acceptance of which would 
make me very happy. I offer myself to make up, from 
my own means, the sum still wanting for the erection 
of the monument, and ask no other privilege than that 
of naming the artist who shall execute the work. . . .” 


Writing to Brendel (1854), he styles Ru- 
binstein “ the pseudo-Musician of the Future.” 
He continues : 

“ He is a clever fellow, possessed of talent and char- 
acter in an exceptional degree, and therefore no one can 
be more just to him than I have been for years. Still 
I do not want to preach to him-——he may sow his wild 
oats and fish deeper in the Mendelssohn waters, and 
even swim away if he likes.” 


Of Hans von Biilow he writes to Lessman : 

“ His knowledge, ability, experience are astounding, 
and border on the fabulous. Especially has he, by long 
years of study, so thoroughly steeped himself in the un- 
derstanding of Beethoven, that it seems scarcely pos- 
sible for any one else to approach nearer to him in that 
respect.” 

A brief note to Edvard Grieg indicates 
Liszt’s esteem for this clever leader of the 
Young Northern School : 

“I am very glad to tell you what pleasure it has 
given me to read your Sonata. It bears testimony to 
a talent of vigorous, reflective, and inventive composition 
of excellent quality, —which has only to follow its natural 
bent in order to rise to a high rank. . . .” 


Chopin’s genius is finely characterized in a 
letter to Lenz (1872) : 

“« Let us reascend to Chopin, the enchanting aristocrat, 
the most refined in his magic. Pascal’s epigraph, ‘ One 
must not get one’s nourishment from it, but use it as 
one would an essence,’ is only appropriate to a certain 
extent. Let us inhale the essence and leave it to the 
druggists to make use of it. You also, I think, exag- 
gerate the influence which the Parisian salons exercised 
on Chopin. His soul was not in the least affected by 
them, and his work as an artist remains transparent, 
marvellous, ethereal, and of an incomparable genius — 
quite outside the errors of a school and the silly trifting 





of a salon. He is akin to the angel and the fairy; more 
than this, he sets in motion the heroic string which has 
nowhere else vibrated with so much grandeur, passion, 
and fresh energy as in his Polonaises, which you bril- 
liantly designate as ‘ Pindaric Hymns of Victory.’” 


In a note to Schumann (1839) there is a 
playful touch worthy of Heine, which shows 
the master in a warmer light than usual. He 
Says: 

“ As to the Kinderscenen, I owe to them one of the 
greatest pleasures of my life. You know, or you don’t 
know, that I have a little girl of three years old, whom 
everybody agrees in considering angelic (did you ever 
hear such a pages sa? Her name is Blandine- 
Rachel, and her surname Moucheron. It goes without 
saying that she has a complexion of roses and milk, and 
that her fair golden hair reaches to her feet—just like 
a savage. She is, however, tle most silent child, the 
most sweetly grave, the most philosophically gay in the 
world. I have every reason to hope also that she will 
not be a musician, from which may Heaven preserve 
her!” . 


There is a fine ring of patriotic pride and 
wounded dignity in a letter (1840) to Buloz, 
editor of the “« Revue des Deux Mondes.” That 
the national honor paid him in his native Hun- 
gary should be confounded with the plaudits 
bestowed on an artist whose art lay (as Carlyle 
once put it) in “ making a Manx penny of her- 
self,” was too much even for Liszt’s serenity ; 
and he wrote to the offending editor : 


“In your Revue Musicale for October last my name 
was mixed up with the outrageous pretensions and ex- 
rated success of some executant artists; I take the 
liberty to address a few remarks to you on this subject. 
The wreaths thrown at the feet of Mesdemoiselles Elssler 
and Pizis by the amateurs of New York and Palermo 
are striking manifestations of the enthusiasm of a pub- 
lic; the sabre which was given to me at Pest is a re- 
ward given by a nation in an entirely national form. 
In Hungary, sir, in that country of antique and chiv- 
alrous manners, the sabre has‘a patriotic signification. 
It is the special token of manhood; it is the weapon of 
every man who has a right to carry a weapon. When 
six of the chief men of note in my country presented 
me with it amidst the acelamations of my compatriots, 
whilst at the same moment the towns of Pest and Oeden- 
burg conferred upon me the freedom of the city, and 
the civie authorities of Pest asked His Majesty for let- 
ters of nobility for me, it was an act to acknowledge 
me afresh as a Hungarian, after an absence of fifteen 
years; it was a reward of some slight services rendered 
to Art in my country; it was especially, and so I felt it, 
to unite me gloriously to her by imposing on me serious 
duties, and obligations for life as man and as artist. I 
agree with you, sir, that it was, without doubt, going 
far beyond my deserts up to the present time. There- 
fore I saw in that solemnity the expression of a hope 
far more than of a satisfaction. Hungary hailed in me 
the man from whom she expects artistic illustriousness, 
after all the illustrious soldiers and politicians she has 
so plentifully produced. Asa child I received from my 
country precious tokens of interest, and the means of 
going abroad to develop my artistic vocation. When 
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grown up, and after long years, the young man returns 
to bring her the fruits of his work and the future of 
his will, the enthusiasm of the hearts which open to re- 
ceive him must not be confounded with the frantic dem- 
onstrations of an audience of amateurs. In placing 
these two things side by side it seems to me there is 

ing which must wound a just national pride and 
sympathies by which I am honored.” 

While somewhat lacking, perhaps, on the 
personal side, the Letters of Liszt make an ar- 
tistic biography, of rare inner truth and, form 
considered, fulness. The editing is helpful and 
thorough, and the translation acceptable. At 
one point the translator “ misses it” rather 
oddly. Writing of the bringing out of the 
“ Faust Symphony for 2 Pianofortes,” Liszt 
went on to say, punning 7 Homer, he sins 
once), “ None the less . . . bully him [Sehu- 
berth the publisher] into action with ‘ Faust- 
Recht’ ”’— meaning, of course, with club-law, 
law of might. Miss Bache gravely renders it, 
in parenthesis, “« Faust rights or Faust justice ” 
—a small matter, but worth mending. There 
is a fine portrait of Liszt, and the work resem- 
bles in size and typography the Wagner-Liszt 
Letters. 


In preparing a volume of Mendelssohn’s let- 
ters, the editor, Mr. W. F. Alexander, has 
made a fair selection and an excellent transla- 
tion, and Sir George Grove has added an In- 
troduction which, like the annals of the poor, 
is “short and simple.” Sir George tells us, 
first, that he was asked to write — which we 
should have taken for granted; and, second, 
that he approves of both author and editor — 
which will be gratifying to the latter. There 
are thirty-three letters in all, sixteen of them 
addressed to the writer’s relatives, and the rest 
to Zelter, Moscheles, Pastor Schubring, von 
Falkenstein, Julius Rietz, and other friends 
and acquaintances. In the earlier ones there 
are some suggestive glimpses of Goethe, nota- 
bly in an account of a family dinner at the 
poet’s. Mendelssohn says: 

“I found him outwardly unchanged, but at first some- 
what silent and reserved; I fancy he must have wanted 
to observe me, but at the moment I felt disappointed, 
and thought to myself, ‘ Now he is always like that.’” 
Presently, however, the talk turning on the 
Weimar ** Women’s Association” and the Wei- 
mar women’s newspaper — matters in them- 
selves provocative of Teutonic wit, — 

“ The old man all at once became jovial, and 


to me to join him in a revolt 
against these thi and, when I would not, he re- 





turned to his former indifference, but at last he became 
more friendly and intimate than I had ever known him 
before. It was beyond everything! . . . After din- 
ner, he all at once began to hum, ‘ Gute Kinder — hiib- 
sche Kinder miissen immer lustig sein —tolies Volk,’ and 
his eyes grew like those of an old lion just falling asleep. 
So presently I had to play to him, and he said it was 
very strange to him to think how long it was since he 
had heard my music, and meanwhile great advances 
had been made and he knew nothing of them.” 
Goethe seems to have made unsparing drafts 
upon his young friend’s abilities — both of ex- 
position and execution. Says Mendelssohn : 

«In the morning I have to play the piano to him for 
an hour, pieces from all the great composers arranged 
in the order of dates, and then explain to him how mu- 
sic has progressed in their hands; meanwhile he sits in 
a dark corner, like a Jupiter Tonans, and his old eyes 
flash fire. About Beethoven he was indifferent. But 
I said he must endure some, and played him the first 
movement of the symphony in C minor. It affected him 
very strangely. First he said, ‘That does not touch one 
at all, it only astonishes one.’ Then he murmured to 
himself, and said presently, ‘ It is very great, it is wild; 
it seems as though the house were falling; what must 
it be with the whole orchestra !’” 


Mendelssohn was in Italy in 1830-31 ; and 
his letters from thence, especially the Roman 
ones, show how fully he was in harmony with 
his new surroundings. Like Goethe, he drank 
deep of the cup that Italia proffers to those who 
understand and love her, his descriptions re- 
calling the poet’s paradox that “one finds in 
Rome only what one brings there.” But every- 
one, the poorest, finds something ; and the bar- 
renest Spiessbiirger, who grunts his disapproval 
of the Pantheon and the tomb of the Scipios, 
relents before the wicker-bound Orvieto and 
the purple figs of Spoleto. Felix Mendelssohn 
brought to Rome a mind open and receptive 
to the best she had to offer. The traditions of 
her two-fold past, the memorials of the Em- 
perors and the Pontiffs, alike filled him with a 
“ measureless delight.” “I proceeded with 
these free gifts of hers,” he says, “ very leis- 
urely.” One day it was a ramble in the Forum 
or on the Aventine, the next a visit to the Bor- 
ghese Gallery, the Capitol, or the Vatican ; 
so each day is one never to be forgotten, and 
this sort of dallying leaves each impression 
firmer and stronger.” Reading now for the first 
time the “ Italian Journey,” it pleases Mendels- 
sohn to find that he and Goethe reached Rome 
on the same day, and that Goethe, too, went first 
to the Quirinal and heard a requiem there. 


“He says also that at Florence and Bologna a sort of 
impatience took of him, and on arrival here 


he felt calm again, and, as he calls it, well-knit in mind; 
so I have experienced all he describes, a reflection 
which pleases me.” 
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His reverence, however, for his “old hero ” 
of Weimar results in no mean subservience of 
opinion. He can doubt his oracle where most 
men, or most Germans, would incline to accept 
the judgment as final. So when Goethe finds 
a certain Titian “‘ meaningless ”’— a mere set 
scene or elegantly-arranged tableau, in the style 
of Veronese — Mendelssohn says : 


“T flatter myself, however, that I have found a deep 
significance in this picture, and maintain that he is right 
who sees most in a Titian, for the man was simply di- 
vine. He, indeed, found no opportunity to display the 
whole breadth of his inspiration, as Raphael did here 
in the Vatican; yet one can never forget his three pic- 
tures at Venice, and this of the Vatican, which I first 
saw this morning, stands in a line with them.” 


Mendelssohn waxes wroth over the Philis- 
tinism of the artists he saw in Rome —a poor 
lot mostly, it seems, distinguished as a class 
chiefly by eccentricities of dress and manners. 
The chronic delusion that fustian coats, long 
hair and loose habits make the painter, was rife 
with these degenerate pittori, and their chief 
professional concern was to find, not the color- 
secret of Titian, but where the most brandy 
was to be had for the least money. Mendels- 
sohn says: 


“It is terrible to see them at their Café Greco. I 

seldom go there, for I am rather afraid of them and 
the place they haunt. It is a small dark room about 
eight paces wide; on one side it is permitted to smoke 
tobacco, on the other not. They sit round on the benches 
with their brigand-hats and their big bloodhounds; their 
throats, chins, and faces are entirely covered with hair, 
and they pour out dense volumes of smoke and exchange 
incivilities with one another while the dogs are ex- 
changing their insects. A necktie or a frock-coat 
would be a modern weakness; all the face that’s left 
by the beard is concealed by their spectacles; they 
swill their coffee and discourse of Titian and Porde- 
none as though these persons were sitting there with 
beards and brigand-hats like themselves. Their busi- 
ness is to paint sickly madonnas, ricketty saints, and 
effeminate knights, things one longs to dash one’s fist 
through. As for Titian’s picture in the Vatican, which 
you ask about, these infernal critics have no respect for 
it. According to them it has neither subject nor con- 
ception, and it never occurs to one of them that a mas- 
ter who gave laborious days of love and reverence to a 
picture, may still have seen as far as they can through 
their glistening spectacles, and if all my life I never 
contrive to do anything else, I am resolved, at least, to 
be as rude as I can to people who have no respect for 
the great masters; that will be one good work accom- 
plished.” 
The many who know Mendelssohn only through 
his music will find in this little book a fair test 
of his quality as a letter-writer — a character 
in which he is unusually attractive. The vol- 
ume has a good portrait. 


E. G. J. 








SIGNS OF LIFE IN LITERATURE.* 





There are in Paris during the Spring of the 
year a good many exhibitions of pictures which 
trouble the soul of the conscientious lover of 
the arts. Not only at the two great Salons are 
there generally certain alarming manifestations, 
but there are also smaller collections gathered 
together by Independents, Rosicrucians, or other 
such persons, in which the wildest gymnastics 
in the name of art are not only allowed but en- 
couraged. Dazed and antagonized by these 
indulgences, the feeling of many an ordinary 
and honest art-lover must be, “ Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Philistine.” Fortunately, 
however, Paris herself furnishes an antidote to 
any such despair, in the annual exhibition of 
the pictures and sculptures entered in compe- 
tition for the Prix de Rome. One goes to these 
shameless revelations of academic horror, and 
becomes in a great degree reconciled to the ex- 
istence of new notions in art, however extrava- 
gant. They really do but little harm (except 
to their ingenious sponsors), and they are ex- 
tremely useful in keeping up a healthy circula- 
tion of ideas. 

Now I am not familiar with any evil things 
in literature analogous to these Prix de Rome 
exhibitions, unless perhaps we might count col- 
lege oratorical contests and commencements. 
But the feeling that there might be something 
worse should make us look with benignity, if 
not pleasure, on such books as Mr. Hamlin 
Garland’s * Crumbling Idols” and Mr. Oscar 
Wilde’s “Salome.” Different as they are in 
all other points, both books are of that foam 
and froth of literature which is indicative of 
true life and action somewhere, which is itself 
shortly blown away and lost to sight and re- 
membrance. 

Mr. Garland’s book, we are informed by an 
unknown sponsor, is “a vigorous plea for the 
recognition of youth and a protest against the 
despotism of tradition.” It might have been 
added that it is an assertion of the necessity of 
Americanism in American Literature. Surely 
these things are very good things, looked at in 
their ordinary light. But when we look at them 
in Mr. Garland’s light, it must be confessed 
that the feeling is not one of approbation but 
of irritation. One is led to inquire, What 


* Crumsiine Ipots. Twelve Essays on Art. By Hamlin 
Garland. Chicago and Cambridge: Stone & Kimball. 

Satoms: A Tragedy in One Act. Translated from the 
French of Oscar Wilde. Pictured by Aubrey Beardsley. Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day. 
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earthly use can there be in Mr. Garland’s say- 
ing all this? For the main points in Mr. Gar- 
land’s discourse are by no means new. He 
takes Walt Whitman's thesis as to a native 
literature, looks at it in the light of the expe- 
rience of the last twenty-five years, and puts 
forth the whole thing as his own prophecy for 
the future. 

As one reads “ Crumbling Idols” it comes 
more and more strongly to mind that the book 
is a sort of apology for existence on the part 
of its author. Now Mr. Garland of course need 
makeno such apology. *‘ Main Travelled Roads” 
and “ Prairie Songs” are reasons enough for 
anyone’s existing, temporarily. They are their 
own excuse for being ; no one doubted the fact, 
until Mr, Garland set himself to force us into 
admitting it. For, unfortunately, Mr. Gar- 
land is not persuasive : he is bellicose, obstrep- 
erous, blatant. Nobody could possibly agree 
with him, whatever he said. 

The real difficulty seems to be that Mr. Gar- 
land, being himself able to write excellent things 
of a certain sort, cannot conceive that there 
can be anything else excellent of a kind totally 
different. Feeling himself very virtuous, he 
becomes enraged that anyone else should ven- 
ture to be still attached to cakes and ale. Now 
this is all wrong. Literature in America may 
never come to anything without plenty of local 
color and provincialism (to use Mr. Garland’s 
expressions), but it will never be a great liter- 
ature so long as it has nothing besides. Mr. 
Garland would do us but poor service if he 
could persuade people to write nothing but 
* local novels.” 

But of course one need not take the book 
very seriously. Mr. Garland’s engrossing fear 
seems to be that Americans will turn their en- 
tire attention to writing “* blank- verse tragedies 
on Columbus or Washington,” or that they will 
“ copy the last epics of feudalism.” Such an 
apprehension seems to have very slight basis. 
It is probable that during the last year there 
have been thousands of what Mr. Garland would 
call “ local” stories written by young America 
for every single blank-verse tragedy or epic of 
feudalism that has seen the light this side the 
Atlantic. Everybody writes “local” stories 
nowadays ; it is as natural as whooping-cough. 
There is no need of encouragement: to tell 
the truth, a little restraint would do no harm. 
For, even with the best of intentions, one may 
write a “local” story so badly that it will be 
worse than a blank-verse tragedy on Washing- 
ton or anybody else, 








a more sprightly trifler. Mr. Oscar Wilde 
never troubles one with taking himself too se- 
riously, and the history of “ Salome” is Oscar 
Wilde all over. It was written in French and 
produced in Paris. Desirous then of favoring 
his own countrymen, Mr. Wilde made prepara- 
tion to present it in London. In this worthy 
attempt, however, he was hindered —so the 
papers told us — by some official folly which 
enraged him so much that he was even strongly 
tempted to stop being an Englishman, in favor 
of that less imbecile people across the Chan- 
nel. But not wishing to keep his anger for- 
ever, Mr. Wilde finally allowed his noble friend 
Lord Alfred Bruce Douglas to do the play into 
English. It was then “ pictured,” as the phrase 
is, by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, and is now ready 
for the delight of a somewhat indifferent world. 

Such an extraordinary conjunction of affecta- 
tions is ominous. But, strangely enough, there 
are some things in “Salome” that are good. 
It is impossible to read it without feeling cu- 
riously moved and stirred. The careless talk 
of the loungers on the terrace, the soldiers and 
the Cappadocian, is good; the squabbling of 
the Jews, the Pharisee, the Sadducee, the Naz- 
arene, is good. So, also, is Herod,— indeed 
the character of Herod is quite the best con- 
ceived thing in the play, as his description of 
his treasure is the best written. The play may 
well have been very effective on the stage, for 
there is a constant feeling of movement, of life, 
and it is certainly worth reading now that it is 
published. 

With all this, however, the play is wholly 
ephemeral. Its action is trivial and its dia- 
logue affected. Its ideas, and its language too, 
are extravagances, without much more founda- 
tion than the extravagances of Mr. Hamlin 
Garland. But while in Mr. Garland we have 
the prophet of Literature as Life, we have in 
Mr. Wilde the follower of Literature as Art. 
Mr. Garland is a “ veritist,” and prefers the 
fresh novelties of nature. But Mr. Wilde 
seeks beauty, in art and art’s most latent sub- 
tleties. He contrives expressions and concep- 
tions of the most curious and self-conscious 
refinement, of the strangest and most ultra- 
precious distinction. As ever, he scorns the 
ordinary, the every-day, the generally pleasing, 
and is unremitting to attain the romantic 
beauty, the strange, the wonderful, the remote, 
the reward of no art but the most devoted, the 
delight of no taste but the most distinguished. 

As such, his work lends itself eminently to 
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the illustration of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. * 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley receives a good many 
hard words nowadays,—and ‘certainly his pic- 
tures are strange things, more affected than 
Oscar Wilde himself, and more remote from 
obvious apprehension. What one is first in- 
clined to criticise in Mr. Beardsley is his lack 
of originality. His pictures remind us of al- 
most every phase of art that has ever existed ; 
or, at any rate, of every phase which had ever 
a tinge of the grotesque or the trivial in its 
character. From the bald priestly pictures 
mingled among Egyptian hieroglyphics, down 
to the graceful frivolities of Willette of the 
Red Windmill, Mr. Beardsley seems to have 
laid everything under contribution. His work 
seems by turns one thing and then another — 
Japanese, Gothic, Preraphaelite, what you will. 
So it seems at first. But the great excellence 
is that, however Protean, Mr. Aubrey Beards- 
ley, like Satan in “ Paradise Lost,” is always 
himself, even in the midst of his disguises. 
Just what is his own quality, is hard to say ; 
but there can be little doubt that it exists, and 
it would be worth somebody’s while to de- 
termine it in the shifting dazzle of his influ- 
ences, — to fix it for an instant for us, to get 
its true character and flavor unadulterated. 
But whatever be his quality, it is eminently in 
keeping with the work of Mr. Oscar Wilde. 

Of our two literary eccentrics, some will pre- 
fer Mr. Wilde and some Mr. Garland. If they 
could be seized each with an admiration for the 
other, it would have an excellent effect on the 
work of both. But even as they are, they are 
good evidence of life in literature, and an as- 
surance that it will not yet awhile harden down 
into utter conventionalism. 


Epwarp E. Haug, Jr. 


* Characteristic of author and artist is the tribute of ad- 
miration which we see in the portrait of the former, opposite 
page 24, That Mr. Wilde should care to be presented to the 
world with the sensual lips, sodden eyes, and double chin, 
that are here so conscientiously pictured, is a somewhat re- 
markable thing. 








RAMBLES AND REFLECTIONS OF A LOVER 
OF NATURE. * 





William Allingham, during his life, was 
known almost exclusively as a poet; but a three- 
volume edition of “ Varieties in Prose,” just 
published by his wife, proves him to have been 
a delightful prose writer as well. “ Patricius 
Walker ” he calls himself in the first two vol- 





* Varietixs In Prose. By William Allingham. In three 
New York; Longmans, Green, & 


Co, 


volumes. 





umes, which consist of “‘ Rambles” through 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and furnish the 
opportunity for much charming description of 
natural scenery, flavored with literary and ar- 
tistic comment and generalizations. Few ex- 
periences in life are more enjoyable than long 
and leisurely out-door strolls through a pleas- 
ing country, with a chatty companion who has 
an eye for the picturesque, a well-stored mind, 
and a ready fancy. Something of the same 
satisfaction we feel in these books ; for the time 
being, we are fellow-ramblers with Patricius, 
and share in his quiet but responsive moods. 
He calls attention to much that would have 
escaped our own more prosaic eyes and minds: 
while the physical aspects of the country might 
have been apparent, its sentiment and associa- 
tions would probably have continued unre- 
vealed. For example, Winchester is perhaps 
not specially interesting to the average man, 
but our companion recalls that it was here, one 
Sunday evening, * a certain young poet—now 
forever young,” felt and sung the rich sadness 
of Autumn. 

“ Young Keats's gaze that Sunday evening was upon 
the Winchester stubble-fields like a spiritual setting-sun, 
and left them lying enchanted in its fadeless light. . . . 
After all, it is permissible to believe, the poet draws the 
best lot from Fortune’s urn. Whom could he envy? 
Not alone is his delight in life the keenest, but his in- 
sight the most veracious. Yet, ah me ! how thin-skinned 
he is—how open to suffering — how sure to suffer, ina 
world such as this! Is it partly the world’s fault for 
being such a world? Was Keats, pensive among the 
sheaves, a happier man than Hodge, who reaped them, 
and quaffed his ale-cup at the harvest-home? ‘Hap- 
pier ’—what is happiness ? Would any man deliberately 
give up a grain of his intellect or sensibility to win a 
lower kind of happiness than he was born capable of ? 
—escape suffering, by stupidity ? Here truly is a cat- 
echism of questions, and food for meditation.” 

We get very close to our companion’s idio- 
syncrasies, know his likes and dislikes, and 
though not always agreeing, learn to expect 
something spontaneous and entertaining at each 
step of the way. A cathedral service on a Brit- 
ish Sunday he finds a great resource, and “ the 
sermon keeps it from appearing too pleasant— 
a set-off against the music and the architec- 
ture.” As an easy and most valuable reform 
in the Church of England, he suggests the to- 
tal abolition of sermons in connection with the 
ordinary service. Modern life, whether pub- 
lic or private, does not interest him; it is 
neither romantic nor picturesque, and nothing 
arouses his indignation more than to see an old 
building “ restored ” (that is, defaced) by mod- 
ern hands. Words cannot express his disgust 
at what he calls the wglifiers of the world. He 
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admits that such an evil may be sometimes ab- 
solutely unavoidable, like shaving a sick man’s 
head, or cutting off his leg; but the necessity 
ought to be clear and real, not, as is so often 
the case, a pretended need, generated in a com- 
post of stupidity, weak desire of novelty, and 
some kind of low self-interest. On this point 
he says : 

“ The world is not ours absolutely, or any part of it; 
but only ours in trust. We have ‘a user’ as the lawyers 
say, and that without prejudice to all others, born or to 
be born. Pray, how can mortal do, in a common way, 
worse turn to mankind than by permanently lessening 
the world’s beauty, in landscape, in architecture, in dress, 
in (what is sure to go with the rest) manners, tastes, 
sympathies? An evil governor, or the writer of a 
clever vile book, perhaps does worse, but that is not in 
a common way.” 


But we prefer to quote our friend when he 
is in his usual more serene mood. The true 
poet’s power of seeing the beautiful in the com- 
mon is quickly stirred in him. This is what 
he finds in an idle hour at the little railway- 
station of Wimbourne Minster : 

« Narrow streets hem in the Minster. I first reached 
the market-place, an irregular open; and then, through 
bye-lanes, a pretty field-path on the west side of the 
town, where, amidst broad meadows, guarded north and 
south by heavily wooded slopes, winds the tranquil 
Stour, with deep pools, where, looking into the trans- 
parent water, I could see some of the inhabitants, little 
pike at feed, who know nothing of Wimbourne, or Dor- 
set, or the South Western Railways, but have their own 
towns and districts and lines of travelling. Two young 
ladies came along the path from the town, sat down on 
the grassy margin close to an island or promontory 
shaded with tall green withes, and began to read un- 
known mysterious books; it was poetry, I felt sure, and 
finer than any I have yet seen in print. Yet could I have 
looked over their shoulder it would doubtless have 
changed into—. The damsels themselves seemed, in 
that sunny spring meadow by the clear river, more 
than semi-celestial; yet already their features have 
mingled irrevocably with the cloudy past.” 

Patricius believes firmly in the educating 
power of fair and noble landscape. Even the 
peasant, who does not consciously notice it, is 
better for the beauty, as he is better for the 
pure air he unconsciously breathes, and he 
would soon miss both. Yet our enthusiastic 
Nature-lover is forced to admit that even the 
most responsive do not at all times feel Nature’s 
charms. Like other pleasures, it is apt to evade 
too eager pursuit. One may find the mountain 
or the cataract, but cannot always command 
the mood for enjoying them. Often, in the 
fairest scenes, we may repeat Coleridge’s line, 

“I see, not feel, that it is fair,” 


and unawares, in some happy hour or moment, 
* reap the harvest of a quiet eye.” 





Inspired by a stroll through Devonshire lanes, 
and the sight of Dean Prior where Robert Her- 
rick was vicar two centuries ago, he treats 
us to a disquisition on Herrick’s poetry, com- 
paring him to Martial, and calling him by 
names less harsh than are sometimes used. 
Robert Herrick is a name that echoes pleas- 
antly, after all, and he can drink a health to 
the “ half-disreputable shade ” who was so un- 
like his contemporary brother-poet and brother- 
clergyman whose memories are also revived — 
the “almost too respectable vicar of Fuggle- 
ston, near Salisbury — George Herbert!” 

The “ Rambles” come to an end with the 
second volume. In the third are seven Irish 
Sketches, and about as many essays on various 
literary themes, all agreeable though not re- 
markable. Like most poets, Mr. Allingham 
seems to have had some ambition towards 
drama, and the work concludes with a serio- 
comic play in one act, “ Hopgood & Co.” Be- 
ing far inferior to the rest of the collection, 
it might better have been omitted. The pub- 
lishers have given the book a beautiful dress, 
and a pleasing photograph of the author, from 
a drawing by his wife, serves as frontispiece. 


Anna B. McManay. 





FOLK-TALES OF NOVA SCOTIAN INDIANS.* 


The Algonkin family of Indian tribes was 
one of the most widely spread in America. To 
it belonged tribes so different as the Blackfeet 
of the far West, the Sacs and Foxes and the 
Ojibways of the interior, the Delawares of 
Pennsylvania, and the New England Indians. 
To it, too, the Micmacs of Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward’s Island belong. The Rev. Silas 
Tertius Rand—in many ways a remarkable man 
—was for forty years or more a missionary to 
this tribe. Scholarly in his tastes and pro- 
foundly interested in the people among whom 
he labored, he gathered a great mass of mate- 
rial, both linguistic and mythological, of much 
value. Part of this material is in the volume 
before us. It contains eighty-seven stories, of 
varying interest and importance, simply told. 

There is already considerable Algonkin folk- 
lore in print. Ojibway legends have been often 
studied and told with more or less of accuracy. 
Mr. George Bird Grinnell has beautifully 
put the Blackfeet Lodge-Tales into English. 


* LeGENDs oF THE Micmacs. By Silas Tertius Rand. 
(Wellesley Philological Publications.) New York : Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
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Others have busied themselves with other tribes; 
and Mr. Charles G. Leland has given us in his 
**Algonkin Legends of New England”—a 
wonderful book — stories from the Indians of 
Maine and Nova Scotia. In fact, Mr. Leland’s 
book contains many of these very Micmac 
legends, for he was permitted by Mr. Rand to 
make liberal use of the manuscript of these in 
preparing his book. Thus, much of the choic- 
est part of Mr. Rand’s book was already in 
print. It is, however, very desirable to have— 
as here—the whole collection in the very form 
in which it was gathered. 

The reader is at once impressed with the 
profound difference between the best of these 
Micmac tales and those of the more Western 
tribes of the Algonkin group — such as the 
Blackfeet. They are more massive in struct- 
ure, bolder in conception, more wild in spirit. 
This is true only of those which are plainly un- 
touched by modern European influence. There 
are some stories in the collection which are 
plainly modifications of European fairy-tales 
of recent introduction. Most of this latter 
class betray themselves, but are interesting as 
illustrations of myth-changes due to new con- 
ditions. 

Curious heroes figure in the better of these 
stories: giants, magicians, chenoo. The Al- 
gonkins have sorcerers, and medicine and magic 
were realities in their old life; they figure in 
these stories. The great hero is Glooskap. 
He is a mighty magician, kind usually, ready 
to help the poor and punish the bad, a joker 
withal whose jokes are sometimes rather grim. 
He knows the language of beast and bird, he 
can control nature’s powers (though with cu- 
rious limitations), he can change the size and 
form of himself or others. Cheated and robbed, 
he can yet overtake his spoilers and put them 
to confusion. As he can grant fulfilment of 
wishes, he is much sought by men; but often, 
in granting their desires, he shows them their 
folly and weakness. Very common, too, in 
Micmac stories is it to hear of the remarkable 
adventures of the Rabbit. He is cunning and 
has great “ medicine’ power, but he is hasty 
and thoughtless, often putting himself into 
strange predicaments, although he usually 
comes forth the victor. But most curious of 
all the curious beings in Micmac stories are 
the Chenoo — dreadful, wild, cannibalistic, 
with heart of ice, endowed with more than hu- 
man powers for both good and ill, but seldom 
exercising the power. Scarcely anywhere will 
we find a more beautiful bit in folk-lore than 





the story of the Chenoo converted by kindness. 
His savage nature is tamed by love, but with 
the change comes, necessarily, death. Some 
of the legends are, or appear to be, simple nar- 
ratives of real events — battles, incidents of 
tribal history ; in some of these there is no im- 
probability in the narrative, in others an ele- 
ment of magic enters in which weakens our 
faith. From these to pure hero myths is not 
a long step. The modified fairy-stories of Eu- 
rope, but recently introduced, are interesting. 
They are plainly exotic, but they often have 
acquired some’new flavor and undergone some 
curious modification. A fair example is the 
story of “The Magical Food, Belt, and Flute.” 
The widow’s stupid son Jack goes to sell a cow 
to get money for the rent; he is inveigled into 
parting with it for an apparent trifle — a tiny 
dish with a bit of food upon it. A second-cow 
goes for a belt, and a third one for a flute. 
All are magical, but will not pay the rent, and 
the mother is in despair. Of course the stu- 
pid boy with his magical treasures gets the rent 
remitted, seeks his fortune and marries a king’s 
daughter. 

The most interesting fact in these Micmac 
stories remains to be stated. In many points 
they show unquestionable and startling resem- 
blance to old Scandinavian sagas. This re- 
semblance has been well stated and ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. Leland, to whose book we must 
refer for the argument. Sometime, somehow, 
somewhere, a Scandinavian influence deep and 
profound has come into the life and thought of 
the olden Micmacs; the resemblance is too 
great and too minute to be of no significance. 
And here, curiously, is a vital matter, so far as 
the book before us is concerned. The late Pro- 
fessor Horsford’s interest in Norse settlement 
of New England is well known. Everyone has 
heard of “ Norumbega” and Professor Hors- 
ford’s belief that he had discovered the very 
site of that “city of the past.” There is no 
doubt that it was the Norse strain in these Mic- 
mac legends which led him to purchase Dr. 
Rand’s manuscripts and present them to W elles- 
ley Cellege. It was his belief that “ traces 
of the Northmen might be found in these 
Indian tales, and that the language of the 
Miecmacs might, upon closer study, reveal the 
impress of the early Norse invaders. In this 
belief he helped toward the publication of the 
material. “The Legends of the Micmacs” is 
the first of the “ Wellesley Philological Pub- 
lications.” It is edited by Miss Helen L. Web- 


ster, and is, we hope, only the forerunner of a 
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valuable series of volumes. The Library of 
American Linguistics of Wellesley College is 
rich both in manuscripts and printed material. 
Of Mr. Rand’s manuscripts it possesses nearly 
all, amounting to more than a score of volumes 
upon Micmac and Maliseet. Of his printed 
works it has a fine series of about fifty num- 
bers ; of the Bible in various Indian langu 

it has a notable collection ; and Major Powell’s 
private collection of over a thousand linguistic 
papers and books is in its keeping. From such 
a wealth of matter we shall expect to receive 
important results. A second volime is already 
in preparation ; it will consist of grammatical 
material from the Micmac language. Besides 
gathering this library and publishing these vol- 
umes, the college is moving toward instruction 
in American Linguistics and Ethnology. A 
beginning has been made, with a small class, 
under Miss Webster. Workers in anthropol- 
ogy everywhere will watch the growth and de- 
velopment of this promising work with great 


interest. Freperick STarr. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





More of the If there are in the English language 
Letters of any more delightful letters than those 
PisGereié. of Edward FitzGerald, we would not 
at this moment venture to name them. Cowper’s, 
much belauded ; Shelley’s, with their sweetness and 
dignity ; Thackeray’s, with their boyish exuberance 
—even these seem less attractive when one is per- 
mitted to enjoy the intimacy of Omar’s translator. 
Lamb’s ?—but “comparisons are odorous.” Those 
who already have the “Letters and Literary Re- 
mains ” will none the less welcome the new edition 
of the “ Letters ” (Macmillan), and will find a place 
for them upon the shelf, for divers reasons. ‘rst 
of all, they are prettily published in two “ Eversley ” 
volumes ; second, there are some forty hitherto un- 
published letters ; third, there is a good index to the 
whole. If these be not sufficient reasons, we know 
nought of logic. The happy reader will of course 
begin by picking out all the plums (being the new 
letters) — if we may apply the metaphor to a pud- 
ding which is all plums; he will then read the old 
letters over again. Last of all, he will rejoice (while 
impatient of delay) at the announcement of Mr. 
William Aldis Wright, the editor, who promises a 
wholly new volume to be devoted to the letters 
written by FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble. The new 
letters contained in the t edition are ad- 
dressed to a number of people. Fully half of them 
are added to those of which Professor E. B. Cowell 
was the fortunate original recipient, and from these 
are the following selections. Writing in 1857, Fitz- 





Gerald says: “In truth I take old Omar rather 
more as my property than yours: he and I are more 
akin, are we not? You see all [his] Beauty, but 
you don’t feel with him in some respects as I do. 
I think you would almost feel obliged to leave out 
the part of Hamlet in representing him to your Au- 
dience, for fear of Mischief. Now I do not wish to 
show Hamlet at his maddest: but mad he must be 
shown, or he is no Hamlet at all. G. de Tassy eluded 
all that was dangerous, and all that was character- 
istic. I think these free opinions are less danger- 
ous in an old Mahometan, or an old Roman (like 
Lucretius), than when they are returned to by those 
who have lived on happier Food.” Two years later, 
after telling his friend of a great bereavement, he 
writes: “ Well, this is so: and there is no more to 
be said about it. It is one of the things that ree- 
oncile me to my own stupid Decline of Life—to the 
crazy state of the world—Well—no more about it. 
I sent you poor old Omar, who has his kind of Con- 
solation for all these Things. I doubt you will re- 
gret you ever introduced him to me. . . . I hardly 
know why I print any of these things, which no- 
body buys; and I scarce now see the few I give 
them to. But when one has done one’s best, and 
is sure that that best is better than so many will 
take pains to do, though far from the best that 
might be done, one likes to make an end of the 
matter by Print. I suppose very few People have 
taken such Pains in Translation as I have: though 
certainly not to be literal. But at all Cost, a Thing 
must live: with a transfusion of one’s own worse 
Life if one can’t retain the Original’s better. Bet- 
ter a live Sparrow than a stuffed Eagle.” The fol- 
lowing characteristic bit is dated 1863: “Oh dear, 
when I do look into Homer, Dante, and Virgil, 
ZEschylus, Shakespeare, etc., those Orientals look 
silly! Don’t resent my saying so. Don't they ? 
I am now a good [deal] about in a new Boat I have 
built, and thought (as Johnson took Cocker’s Arith- 
metic with him on travel, because he should n’t ex- 
haust it) so I would take Dante and Homer with 
me, instead of Mudie’s Books which I read through 
directly. I took Dante by way of slow Digestion : 
not having looked at him for some years: but I am 
glad to find I relish him as much as ever : he atones 
with the Sea; as you know does the ‘Odyssey ’— 
these are the Men.” We note that Mr. Wright has 
omitted from this edition (as was proper) the ref- 
erence to Mrs. Browning which gave such offence 
to her husband, and impelled him to an outburst of 
temper, which, however great the provocation, must 
always be regarded as deplorable. The only refer- 
ence to Browning in the present edition is a new 
one, dated 1882, and with it we end our extracts : 
“ Browning told Mrs. Kemble he knew there was 
‘a grotesque side’ to his society, etc., but he could 
not refuse the kind solicitations of his Friends, Fur- 
nival and Co. Mrs. K. had been asked to join : but 
declined, because of her somewhat admiring him ; 
nay, much admiring what he might have done.” 
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No more valuable contribution to the 
Linguistic Method pedagogy of a special branch of edu- 


Language and 


—— cation has been made in recent years 
than the series of “ Lectures on Language and Lin- 
guistic Method in the School,” delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, by Prof. S. S. Laurie, of 
the University of Edinburgh, which first appeared 
in 1890, and a new edition of which has lately 
been published (James Thin, Edinburgh). The 
new edition is improved in several respects. The 
quantity of matter has been increased from 147 
pages to 197 pages; all the lectures have been re- 
written in part, the matter has been rearranged 
with a view to make the volume more suitable as 
a text-book; and a lecture on the teaching of 
French has been added, as well as a supplement. 
In no other way can the scope of the book so well 
be given as to present the heads of lectures. ‘ Lan- 
guage the Supreme Instrument in Education”’ ; 
“The Real and Formal in Language” ; “ Language 
as a Real Study Conveying Substance of Thought” 
(three lectures) ; “ Language as a Formal Study ” ; 
“Grammar of the Vernacular Tongue”; “ Lan- 
guage as Literature ” ; “ Foreign Tongues, Latin as 
Type”; “Method of Teaching Latin” ; “ Method 
of Teaching Foreign Languages”; “ Language vs. 
Seience in the School.” These lectures are all marked 
by that clearness of thought and expression, and that 
completeness and balance of view, which are so char- 
acteristic of their author. The volume opens with 
this suggestive paragraph : “ Every human being is 
educated by the experiences of life. The experiences 
begin very early. The babe at its mother’s breast 
is receiving impressions for good or for evil as cer- 
tainly as a seed, which has just begun to sprout, is 
already absorbing from the soil what is to make it 
or mar it as a vigorous plant of its kind. There- 
after, as the child walks non equis passibus at his 
mother’s side, the whole world of nature is seeking 
to form him. Earth and sky, the events of his lit- 
tle life, the words and acts, nay, even the gestures, 
of those about him, are all busy in the work of his 
education. Unconsciously at first, and thereafter con- 
sciously, he is organising into himself the vast and 
infinite material of outer impression and inner feel- 
ing. Every human being undergoes this process of 
education ; and it is not at all a question whether 
he is to be educated or not, but simply how and to 
what end he is to be educated.” A passage on the 
meaning and influence of the mother-tongue is also 
well worth quoting : “ Mind grows only in so far as 
. it finds expression for itself ; it cannot find it through 
a foreign tongue. It is round the language learned 
at the mother’s knee that the whole life of feeling, 
emotion, thought, gathers. If it were possible for a 
child or boy to live in two languages at once equally 
well, so much the worse for him. His intellectual 
and spiritual growth would not thereby be doubled, 
but halved. Unity of mind and of character would 
have great difficulty in asserting itself in such cir- 
cumstances. remember, is at best only 
symbolic of a world of consciousness, and almost 





every word is rich in unexpressed associations of 
experience which give it its full value for the life 
of mind. Subtleties, and delicacies, and refinements 
of feeling and perception are, at best, only suggested 
by the words we use. The major part lies deep in 
our conscious or half-conscious life, and is the source 
of the tone and colour of language, and of its wide- 
reaching unexpressed relations. Words, accordingly, 
must be steeped in life to be living ; and as we have 
not two lives, but only one, so we can have only one 
language.” — — 
— Two volumes of leaders and reviews 
Thought and written for the London “ Spectator” 
— by Mr. Richard Holt Hutton have 
been collected under the title, “Criticisms on Con- 
temporary Thought and Thinkers” (Macmillan ). 
They range over the past twenty years, and include 
articles upon such men as Carlyle, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Dickens, Mill, Arnold, Renan, Maurice, 
Bagehot, Darwin, Stanley, Church, and Newman. 
They also include reviews of many remarkable 
works, such as Carlyle’s “ Reminiscences,” Mr. Les- 
lie Stephen’s Essays, Mill’s “ Autobiography,” Mori- 
son’s “The Service of Man,” Dr. Martineau’s “Types 
of Ethical Theory,” and some of Tennyson’s later 
poems. The papers are all brief, but several are 
often devoted to the same subject. There are groups 
of four each upon Carlyle and Dr. Martineau, of 
three each upon Mill and Mr. Stephen, and a group 
of no less than eight upon Sir John Lubbock’s studies 
of insect life. These groups produce something of 
the effect of extensive essays, and serve to make the 
book less fragmentary than at first appears. It will 
be seen from the above incomplete enumeration of 
topics that the papers touch upon a wide range 
of subjects; it might almost be said that no move- 
ment or tendency of the last twenty years, having 
to do with religious philosophy or the spiritual life, 
escapes the author’s attention. Mr. Hutton’s stand- 
point and the solidity of his culture are well known 
to thoughtful readers, and to such only do these vol- 
umes appeal. He is a journalist, but his journalism 
is so dignified as to make the name almost a mis- 
nomer. His position upon philosophical and relig- 
ious questions —and with him the two are almost 
one—is ultra-conservative; he.is entrenched behind 
a barricade of prejudices, and from their shelter con- 
ducts a skilfully defensive campaign. One must 
not expect from him anything like sympathetic treat- 
ment of such men as Arnold and Renan, for ex- 
ample ; the spirit of such men seems almost wholly 
to escape him. But he is always urbane, or nearly 
always. In the case of Clifford, indeed, his tem- 
per nearly deserts him, but then Clifford was exas- 
perating at times. And the author pays for his 
lapse into something like invective by allowing him- 
self to be detected in such puerile reasoning as the 
following: “If Professor Clifford’s theory were 
worth anything, consciousness would develope part 
passu with the organic development of all forms 
of matter, and we ought to have as much con- 
sciousness behind the action of the motor nerves as 
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behind the action of the sensitive nerves, as much 
consciousness of the growth of our hair, as of the 
flush on our cheeks or the music in our ears.” We 
might extract equally childish passages from what 
is said upon that dangerous subject of free will and 
moral responsibility. We are almost tempted to say 
that Mr. Hutton is too good a writer to be an exact 
thinker. His rhetoric is doubtless of a high char- 
acter, but his fate is nevertheless that of far cheaper 
rhetoricians: he is entangled in the network of his 
own verbiage. Still, he has a point of view, and 
those who wish to know what can be said from that 
point of view upon the most serious aspects of mod- 
ern thought cannot do better than read these vol- 
umes. 


Teaching — Mr. Joseph Landon, the author of 
tts Principles “ Principles and Practice of Teach- 
— — ing” (Macmillan), tells us in his pre- 
face that his work is “the outcome of nearly a quar- 
ter of a century’s experience as lecturer on school 
management in a training college, and of a still larger 
experience as a teacher, as well as of a considerable 
amount of reading, and of numerous observations 
and experiments in teaching carried out at various 
times and in various ways”; and the work itself 
amply confirms this testimony. He has produced, 
not an original or a brilliant book, but a useful one, 
well thought out, solid, and methodical from cover 
to cover. He adheres to the tradition in including 
“ principles” as well as “practice”; but, as he 
frankly tells us, the book treats the subject “on the 
art side rather than on the scientific side,” so that 
it may be of as tho ly practical and useful a 
character as possible. Still, the underlying science 
he has carefully kept in mind. The art of the ex- 
perienced teacher—and of the experienced teacher 
of teachers — is apparent in the minuteness of the 
discussion, and in the detail with which the analysis 
is carried out. While this minutiw and detail may 
commend the book to many private readers, it will 
not conduce to its popularity as a text-book, at least 
in the United States. Like all the new books of 
like character, this one emphasizes the study and 
teaching of i Mr. Landon pronounces the 
neglect of the study of the subject in England “aston- 
ishing”; and he fortifies his general argument with 
this neat quotation: “That atcaeene should be, as 
English is, so apt and clear in expression as to com- 
mend itself to almost universal use, so wide and full 
in its capacity to voice high thought and deep feeling 
as to win universal acclaim, and yet should be com- 
paratively worthless for the training of its own chil- 
dren, is a paradox that falls below the dignity of 
a tolerable joke.” 


Bibliography in Sutmptuousness in all details of form, 
tts historical and paper, type, presswork, and illus- 
artistic aspects. —_ trations, characterizes “ Bibliograph- 
ica,” a quarterly magazine of bibliography in its 
historical and artistic aspects, issued by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons in connection with Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Tritbner & Co. of London. The 








plan of publication is certainly novel. The first 
number made its appearance early in April, and the 
last will be issued at the end of 1896. Subscrip- 
tions are only received for the complete set of twelve 
parts, payable yearly in advance. Only as many 
sets will be issued as are subscribed for in advance, 
and subscribers are thus guaranteed against broken 
sets and depreciation in value. The publishers be- 
lieve that an opportunity has now presented itself 
to give to those interested a series of papers by 
writers of authority on various points of book-lore 
which require special treatment, without being of 
sufficient importance to be made the subject of sep- 
arate works. A special feature in the magazine 
will be the admission of articles in French as well 
as English. In Part I., Mr. W. Y. Fletcher writes 
on “A Copy of Celsus from the Library of Gro- 
lier”; Mr. Charles I. Elton on “Christina of Swe- 
den and her Books”; M. Octave Uzanne on “ La 
Bibliophile Moderne”; Mr. E. Gordon Duff on 
“The Stationers at the Sign of the Trinity”; Mr. 
Alfred W. Pollard on “The Books of Hours of 
Geoffroy Tory”; while Mr. Andrew Lang writes 
felicitously about “Names and Notes in Books.” 
Names are to be preferred to book-plates, Mr. Lang 
thinks, and he finds appropriate and inoffensive 
such pointed notes as that written by Sir Walter 
Scott on a fly-leaf of Maule’s “ History of the Picts”: 
“ Very rare, therefore worth a guinea; very sense- 
less, therefore not worth a shilling.” A word must 
be added in commendation of the decorative ini- 
tials and tail-pieces specially designed by Mr. Lau- 
rence Housman. To the individual collector, the 
librarian, the professional bibliographer, and the 
book-lover, if not to the general reader, “ Biblio- 
graphica” will not make its appeal in vain. 


sen from “My Paris Note-Book” (Lippin- 
@ Parisian ecott), an aftermath of memories by 
Note-Book. 


that amusing quidnunc who set us 
all guessing some months ago with his “An En- 
glishman in Paris,” should find favor with lovers 
of light literature. Like its predecessor, the book 
is a racy medley of stories and pen-pictures of nota- 
ble people—Louis Napoleon, Renan, Thiers, Victor 
Emmanuel, Grévy, Simon, de Kock, MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, de Musset, ete. From the mass of quo- 
table matter we select one extract—a caustic news- 

hit at Thiers: “The Minister of the Interior 
is no doubt the man who in a given time can ‘spout’ 
the greatest number of words and ‘squirt’ the 


largest number of verbal blue-bottles upon the air. . 


He is, moreover, the man who can talk for the 
longest period without taking trouble to think. As 
a rule, one idea is all-sufficient for him; one idea, 
and a tumbler of water with a lump of sugar in it. 
With these, M. Thiers will go on prating for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch, like the skilful wire-drawer 
who from an ounce of metal will produce twenty- 
four leagues of wire.” The book is a capital one 
for dog-day reading, and contains a good many odds 
and ends of curious information witha'. 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 





Mr. Mark Samuel, of Columbia College, publishes 
“The Amateur Aquarist ” (Baker & Taylor Co.), a lit- 
tle book of instructions on the subject of aquaria. The 
preface, commendably brief, is as follows: “A collec- 
tion of simply-expressed suggestions to amateur aquar- 
ists is all this book claims to be. Its descriptions are 
terse, tried, and true.” The book gives full and exact 
information about the collection of fresh-water fishes 
and plants, and tells how they are to be kept alive and 
in good health. It is simply written and well illustrated. 

What is described as a “ first series ” of “ Fairy Tales 
from the Arabian Nights” comes to us with the imprints 
of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. and Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The text is selected from Galland, and edited 
virginibus puerisque by Miss E. Dixon, of Girton College. 
There are fifteen tales in this volume, among them be- 
ing the seven voyages of Sindbad, whose name is un- 
accountably printed “Sinbad.” The illustrations of the 
book, by Mr. J. D. Batten, are its most striking feature, 
and afe very artistic, particularly the five full-page 
plates. We hope that there will be as many more se- 
ries of this work as there are “ Nights” to fill them. 
Among books for the young not one in a hundred de- 
serves such hearty commendation as this. 

We quote the preface of Mr. T. M. Clark’s “ Build- 
ing Superintendence ” (Macmillan) as the best descrip- 
tion of a work of value so approved that it has now 
reached its twelfth edition. ‘This is not a treatise on 
the architectural art, or the science of construction, but 
a simple exposition of the ordinary practice of building 
in this country, with suggestions for supervising such 
work efficiently. Architects of experience probably know 
already nearly everything that the book contains, but 
their younger brethren, as well as those persons not of 
the profession who are occasionally called upon to di- 
rect building operations, will perhaps be glad of its 
help.” 

Mr. Frederick Jones Bliss, in “A Mound of Many 
Cities ” (Macmillan), describes the excavations carried 
on from 1890 to 1893 by officers of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund at Tell el Hesy, a mound situated in 
Judwa, between Hebron and Gaza. The Tell in ques- 
tion was about sixty feet high, and was found to con- 
tain the ruins of no less than eight cities, in superim- 
posed strata. The conjectural chronology of these 
cities, fairly well supported by the evidence, ranges 
from about 1700 B.C. to 400 B.C. The book is extra- 
ordinarily interesting; hardly less so to the general 
reader than to the archeologist and historian. 








NEW YORK TOPICS. 


New York, June 25, 1894. 

The death of Howard Seely by his own hand at the 
home of his parents in Brooklyn last Friday night was 
a severe shock to his many friends among the younger 
men of letters in this city. Only a few of them knew 
that he was subject to recurrent attacks of insanity, 
especially in the early summer of each year. At other 
times he preserved a cheerful interested manner which 
endeared him to all who knew him. Edward Howard 
Seely, Jr., to give his full name, was a member of the 
Class of 1878 at Yale, where he distinguished himself 
in literary work, becoming one of the editors of the 








“Yale Literary Magazine.” Two years later he grad- 
uated at the Columbia law school, but overstudy brought 
on attacks of nervous prostration and he was obliged to 
abandon his profession. He then travelled in Texas 
and through the Southwest, and thus gained the mate- 
rial which he made use of in his stories, which some- 
what resemble in scope and character those of Mr. 
Owen Wister. Mr. Seely’s first volume, “ A Lone Star 
Bo-peep, and Other Tales of Texan Ranch Life,” was 
published in 1885, and has been followed by “ A Ranch- 
man’s Stories,” “ A Nymph of the West,” “ The Jonah of 
Lucky Valley,” and one or two others. He was a mem- 
ber of the Authors Club, and for sometime held an as- 
sistant-editorship on the newly-revived “ Peterson’s Mag- 
azine,” for which he wrote quite freely. 

“The Publisher’s Weekly” prints a report of the 
proceedings in the German Reichstag in relation to the 
Copyright treaty with this country, referred to in my 
letter of May 1. In reply to the petition to annul the 
treaty on account of the unfairness of the Copyright 
Act to Germans, the Royal Commissioner, Dr. Leh- 
mann, “ advised strongly against annulling the treaty, as 
by so doing the branches now fully protected (music, 
art works, maps, etc.) would again fall into the hands 
of ruthless plunderers without anything being gained 
for authors or publishers of books. He hoped that lit- 
tle by little the terms of contract could be modified, 
and felt sure that Americans themselves would realize 
more and more the weaknesses of the Copyright Act, 
for which so many had made so brave a struggle, sub- 
mitting to the restriction of the unsatisfactory clause 
only because without it the whole Copyright question 
would again have dropped for years. After a short de- 
bate, in which all the speakers showed a remarkably 
full knowledge of the situation, it was decided to refer 
the proceedings and further action to the Reichskanzler.” 
This would indicate a conciliatory attitude on the part 
of the German government, and that little is to be feared 
from the recent aggressiveness of German publishers. 

The “ Overheard in Arcady ” of Mr. Robert Bridges, 
so warmly praised by your reviewer, has reached a sec- 
ond edition, of which the Messrs. Deat & Co. of Lon- 
don will be the English publishers. The American pub- 
lishers of this book, Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
are to bring out in book form the lectures recently de- 
livered at Oxford by Mr. James A. Froude on the Life 
and Writings of Erasmus. This firm will also publish 
in America Mr. Gladstone’s translations of the odes of 
Horace. 

It is interesting to learn that Mr. Theodore Stanton, 
who was the resident commissioner in France of the 
Columbian Exposition, has been invited to prepare the 
European chapter for the official history of the Fair to 
be published by the Federal government. Among the 
contributors to this chapter will be the Hon. Andrew D. 
White, American minister to Russia, and Col. Freder- 
ick D. Grant, ex-minister to Austria. Mr. Stanton is 
also busily engaged on a series of lectures on the third 
French republic, which are to be delivered at Cornell 
University and later at the University of Wisconsin. 

Some of the friends and admirers of Walt Whitman 
who have for some time met annually at Philadelphia 
on the occasion of his birthday, inaugurated at their 
last meeting, May 31, a Walt Whitman Fellowship, 
which is intended to be international in character. The 
purpose of the association is not entirely literary, but 
for human advancement according to Whitman’s ideas. 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, has been chosen 
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president. Any person can become a member by de- 
claring himself such to the secretary and upon payment 
of small annual dues. 

The removal of the firm of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
from 1, 3, and 5 Bond street to 72 Fifth avenue, where 
they will occupy the new building at the northwest cor- 
ner of Fifth avenue and Thirteenth street, is in har- 
mony with the uptown movement of New York pub- 
lishers. When the founder of the house — Daniel Ap- 
pleton—came to New York from Boston in 1825, he be- 
gan the importation of English books in connection with 
other business in Exchange Place. The book business 
was in charge of his oldest son, William Henry Apple- 
ton, the present head of the firm, who has well earned 
his title as the Nestor of American publishers, occupy- 
ing as he does in this country a place similar to that 
held by the late John Murray in England. After a 
short stay in Exchange Place, Daniel Appleton removed 
to Clinton Hall, Beekman street, and devoted himself 
entirely to the importation and sale of books. In 1835 
William H. Appleton was sent to London, where he 
founded an agency. The first publishing venture of the 
firm was a little 32mo book called “ Daily Crumbs from 
the Master’s Table,” issued in 1831. In January, 1838, 
William H. Appleton was taken into partnership, and 
the firm removed to 200 Broadway. In 1848 Daniel 
Appleton retired, and W. H. Appleton formed a part- 
nership with his brother, John Adams Appleton. Three 
other sons subsequently became partners — Daniel Sid- 
ney, George Swett, and Samuel Francis. The business 
was removed from 200 Broadway to the old Society 
Library building at Broadway and Leonard street. The 
next removal of the firm was to 443-5 Broadway. 
Later a building was erected at 94 Grand street, corner 
of Green, and occupied for some years until a change 
was made to 549-51 Broadway. About 1880 Messrs. 
Appleton removed to 1, 3, and 5 Bond street. Each 
one of these periods has witnessed some increase and 
development. There are now five members of the firm 
—Messrs. William H. A William W. Appleton, 
Daniel Appleton, Edward Dale Appleton, and D. Sid- 
ney Appleton. ArTHuR STEDMAN. 








LITERARY NOTES AND MISCELLANY. 


A new work by General Gordon —a sort of journal 
written at Khartoum — is soon to be published. 

It is reported that Mr. Howells, during his European 
sojourn this summer, will make a thorough study of 
Holland. 

A number of unpublished letters by Poe are being 
edited for the “ Century Magazine” by Professor G. L. 
Woodberry. 

Mr. Charles DeKay, the New York journalist and 
poet, has been appointed Consul-General of the United 
States at Berlin. 

The Tennyson memorial at Freshwater is to be an 
Ionie cross thirty-four feet high, called the Tennyson 
Beacon. It has been designed by Mr. John L. Pearson. 

The uniform limited edition of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
works will be published in this country by the Scrib- 
ner’s. Mr. Stevenson has just completed one historical 
novel, “St. Ives,” and is well along with another, “The 
Lord Justice-Clerk.” 

The management of “Public Opinion” has been re- 
organized, and new features will be added to that already 








excellent paper. The publishers send us a handsome 
Albertype reproduction of the photographs cf fifty well- 
known American writers, grouped upon one sheet. 

Professor Herbert Tuttle, of Cornell University, died 
recently at the age of forty-seven. He was one of 
the most brilliant of our historical scholars, his chief 
work being a history of Prussia, not completed. He 
was at one time a valued contributor to THe DIAL. 

The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke will give a course of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute in the autumn. Apro- 
pos of this subject, the “« London Literary World ” sup- 
plies an anxious correspondent with the following extra- 
ordinary information: “The Lowell Lectures are a new 
foundation, in commemoration of the late James Rus- 
sell Lowell, and in connection with the new University 
at Chicago. Professor Drummond was the lecturer last 
year, and his course formed the basis of ‘The Lowell 
Lectures on the Ascent of Man,’ which has just been 
published.” 

A writer in the “ Revue de Paris ” tells the following 
anecdote of Baudelaire: “ Passing the shop of » coal-~ 
dealer one evening, he saw the proprietor, in a back 
room, seated at the table with his family. He seemed 
happy; the cloth was white; the wine smiled in the fla- 
gons. Baudelaire entered. The dealer came towards 
him, obsequious, delighted at a customer, awaiting or- 
ders. ‘Is that yours, all that coal?’ he asked. The 
man nodded in affirmation, not understanding. ‘And 
all those piles of wood?’ The man assented again, 
thinking the purchaser undecided. ‘And that, is it 
coke ? is that charcoal? Is that yours, too?’ Baud- 
elaire examined carefully all the heaped-up merchand- 
ise; then, looking the dealer in the face: ‘ What, that 
is all yours! And you do uot asphyxiate yourself ?’” 

The Western Reserve University has conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon Professor C. 
A. Young, Professor Thomas D. Seymour, and Mr. John 
Hay. A brief Latin address was given in each case. 
Colonel Hay was described in these terms: “Johannis 
Hay, vir ingeniosus et liberalitate sua de hac universi- 
tate optime meritus, in rebus publicis, potissimum in 
eis quae apud exteras nationes administrandae essent, 
acriter et diligenter versatus est. Idem per multos 
annos litteris operam dedit. Mores Hispanorum felic- 
iter descripsit. Carmina condidit partim rudem et 
agrestem populi occidentalis linguam optime imitantia, 
alia summa arte expolita. Quod vitam et res gestas 
Abrahami Lincoln descripsit patriae nostrae beneficium 
dedit. Ob talia merita summis honoribus dignus gradu 
amplissimo Legum Doctoris ornatur.” 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN TURKEY. 

The Turkish papers are publishing some statistics to 
illustrate the great progress of public instruction in 
Turkey under the present Sultan. Since his accession 
the increase in the number of schools is estimated at 
25,000, said to be attended by a million and a quarter 
scholars of both sexes. It is difficult to ascertain what 
the number formerly was, but there is no doubt the in- 
crease is great. This is largely due to the measures 
taken by the late Sultans, Abd ul Mejid and Abd ul 
Aziz, in laying the foundation of a Ministry of Instruc- 
tion, which of late years have been bearing fruit. The 
progress is also greatly due to the successful working 
of the reform of the administration of pious or eccles- 
iastical foundations. Thus, not only have numerous 
mosques and schools been founded, particularly in con- 
nection with the large immigration of refugees, and re- 
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ligious fervor aroused, but the revenues of the local 
religious establishments have been considerably aug- 
mented. Formerly education in the country districts 
was very backward, particularly for girls, as parents 
did not value it; but since education has become com- 
pulsory the attendance has much improved. — The 
Atheneum. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON. 


Mr. Charles Henry Pearson, the author of “ National 
Life and Character,” died on the 29th of May. He 
was born in 1830, became a fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, in 1854, and held this place until 1872, when 
he married, and emigrated to Australia. In 1892 he 
returned to England. He was the author of numerous 
historical works, and took high rank as an educator. 
One of his friends writes of him in these terms: “ He 
was a most indefatigable worker his whole life long. 
He had a most marvellous memory, and a most rapid 
power of generalization from the long array of facts 
and precedents which marshalled themseives spontan- 
eously before his mind when called upon to pronounce 
judgment. He was a profound classical scholar, but 
his knowledge of modern literature, English as well as 
Continental, was equally remarkable. He was acquainted 
with most of the modern European languages, and en- 
joyed Ibsen and Gogol in the original no less than Vic- 
tor Hugo and Goethe. As a newspaper writer he dis- 
tinguished himself by the possession of a most earnest 
and trenchant style, which he was able at will to vary 
with the most racy banter. His conversation was always 
striking and fascinating. His manner seemed at first 
sight somewhat cold, but his unruffled exterior concealed 
the warmest and truest of hearts. He especially de- 
lighted in the society of the young, and he would spare 
no pains to put an earnest student on the right track. 
As a politician, he was feared by his political opponents 
on account of his knowledge and intellectual power; he 
inspired absolute trust and confidence in his own party. 
He was regarded by both sides as absolutely incorrupt- 
ible.” 


THE FINAL HONOR SCHOOL OF ENGLISH AT OXFORD. 


We are indebted to the New York “ Evening Post” 
for the following paragraph: 

Liberality and progress have made two great strides 
in the University of Oxford. A last attack upon the 
establishment of the eighth final school, the “Final 
Honour School of English Language and Literature,” 
was defeated in congregation on May 1, when the form 
of statute establishing the new school was promulgated, 
and its preamble was finally adopted by 120 placets 
against 46 non-placets. The details of this statute are 
now open to amendment, but the establishment of the 
school is assured. The preamble adopted runs as fol- 
lows: “ Whereas it is expedient to establish a Final 
Honour School of English Lan and Literature, 
the University enacts as follows.” This school must 
include authors “ belonging to the different periods of 
English literature,” and “the history of the English 
language and the history of English literature.” Spe- 
cial subjects “falling within or usually studied in con- 
nection with the English language and literature” are 
also provided for. Candidates must have studied their 
authors “ (1) with reference to the forms of the lan- 
guage, (2) as examples of literature, and (3) in their 
relation to the history and thought of the period to 
which they belong.” The study of Anglo-Saxon, and 
of the relation of English to “the languages with which 








it is etymologically connected,” and of the history of 
English literature, is made the centre of the whole school, 
and a board of at least twenty examiners is provided 
for. Their duty shall be “to see that, as far as possi- 
ble, equal weight is given to language and literature” 
in the conduct of the examination, “provided always 
that candidates who offer special subjects shall be at 
liberty to choose subjects connected either with lan- 
guage or with literature or with both.” 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
July, 1894 (First Last). 


America, Australian Impressions. Miss C. H. Spence. Harper. 
American Boy’s Ideal Training. Thomas Davidson. Forum. 
American Protective Association. F. R. Coudert. Forum. 
Baltimore Social Life. Amy Wetmore. Southern Magazine. 
Billroth, Death of Professor. Popular Science. 

Bluestone Industry, The. Illus. H. B. Ingram. Pop. Sct. 
Boston and Philadelphia, Health of. J.S. Billings. Forum. 
Carlyle’s Place in Literature. Frederic Harrison. Forum. 
Co-Educated, The. Martha F. Crow. Forum. 

Coinage, A New System of. M.D. Harter. Forum. . 
Colonial Weather-Service, A. Illus. A. McAdie. Pop. Sci. 
** Conscience Fund”’ of the Treasury. F. L. Chrisman. Lipp. 
Corporations and Trusts. L.G. McPherson. Popular Science. 
Education, Secondary. Dial. 

English at Indiana University. M.W.Sampson. Dial. 
Facial Expressions, Acquired. Louis Robinson. Pop. Science. 
Government’s Failure as a Builder. M. Schuyler. Forum. 
Harvard and Yale Boat-Race. Illus. W. A. Brooks. Harper. 
Hertz, Heinrich. H. Bonfort. Popular Science. 

Kentucky Whisky. Illus. W.E. Bradley. Southern Mag. 
Kiln-Dryiag Hard Wood. O.S. Whitmore. Popular Science. 
Know-Nothings, Career of the. J. B. McMaster. Forum. 
Latitude and Vertebre. D.S. Jordan. Popular Science. 
Literature, Signs of Life in. E. E. Hale, Jr. Dial. 

Manly Virtues and Politics. Theodore Roosevelt. Forum. 
Mill-Girls. Elizabeth Morris. Lippincott. 

Mitla, Ruins of. Illus. Evelyn Steger. Southern Magazine. 
Montague, Lady, and Bacteriology. Popular Science. 
Musicians, Letters of Two. Dial. 

New England, My First Visit. Illus. W. D. Howells. Harper. 
Nova Scotian Indian Folk-Tales. Frederick Starr. Dial. 
Panama, Up the Coast from. Illus. W.S. Hale. So. Mag. 
President at Home, The. Illus. H. L. Nelson. Harper. 
Rambles of a Nature-Lover. Anna B. McMahan. Dial. 
Research the Spirit of Teaching. G.S. Hall. Forum. 
Savagery and Survivals. J. W. Black. Popular Science. 
Social Insects’ Homes. Illus. L.N. Badenoch. Pop. Sci. 
Stage asa Career. R. De Cordova. Forum. 

Storage Battery of the Air. Alexander McAdie. Harper. 
Sunshine in the Woods. Illus. B. D. Halsted. Pop. Science. 
U.S. Naval Gun Factory. Illus. T. F. Jewell. Harper. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION, 


The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Man. By Henry 
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of PT he PK and the Kingdom,” fimo, pp. 282, G, 
P, Putnam's $1. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 


The First Four Bcoks of Xenophon's Anabaais, Edited 
with notes, ete, by William W. Goodwin, LL.D., and 
Jobin be Willlams White, Ph.D. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 200, Ginn 


* and Theory in Chemistry: A Companion Book for 
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222, Green, & Co, $1.50, 
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The Care and Feeding of Children: A — for the 
Use of Mothers and Children's Nurses. By L. Emmett 
Holt, M.D, 12mo, pp. 66, D, Appleton & Co, 50 ota. 

Bricks for Street Pavements, By M. D. Burke, O. R. 
New edition, with a paper * — Roads; Svo, pp. 
108, Robt. Clarke & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Bingham School for Boys, Asheville, N. C. 


1793. _ Mason R. BINGHAM, Superintendent, =» 1894, 
M'¥ al * SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, New York City. 
o. 55 Weat 47th at. Mrs, Sanan H ERSON, Prin- 


cipal, Will reopen October 4. A few boarding pupils taken. 
Tes SEMINARY FOR BOYS, Weedsteck, I. An ideal home 
near Chicago. Forty-seventh year. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal. 


* } LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold, 
pupils for College. Broader Sem inary Course. 
or twenty-five — B Individual care of pupils. 
— family life, Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1814 
Miss Eunice D. Sewatt, Principal. 
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European Architecture. 


A monthly publication of Photogravure Illustrations, taken 
hm the best monuments of European Art 
and Architecture, 


Subscription price: $1,00 per month — $10.00 per year. 
Send for sample plate and cireu 


SMITH & PACKARD, Publishers, 
801 Medinah Bullding, CHICAGO, 


; Extracts, References, Dates, Authorship, 
(QUOTATIONS, re"turnished. “Avail yourself of the lange 
Library facilities of Madison, ., which embrace about 
25,000 books, ‘Terms reasonable. Write for information to 


INDUSTRIE, 
712 Langdon St., Mapison, Wis, 


Type - | Writing for Authors, 


Professional Men, and others, done by a competent copyist, 
in the neatest and most artistic manner. Estimates on appli- 


cation, Address 
W. R., care Tue Dra, 


THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
fcance Booxs, BAck-NUMBER MAGAZINES. For any book on any sub- 
joot write to The Book Bhop. Catalogues free, 


EYLLER & COMPANY, 
Importers of GERMAN and Other Foreign Books. 


Searce and out-of-print books as oy: promptly at lowest 
prices, Literary information furnished free. 


Catalogues of new and second-hand books free on application. 
Eyller & Company, 86 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM R. HILL, BOOKSELLER. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


OLD AND ‘RARE ‘BOOKS. 


A Large Collection of Rare Prints 
for Extra Illustrating. 
Nos. 5 & 7 East Monroe St., . . . 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS anp 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTs. 
Ge” SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
No, 287 Fourth Avenue, . New Yorx Crry. 


Rare Books. Prints. Autographs. 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 


No, 22 East Sixreents Srrert, . . New York. 
Catalogues Issued Continually. 


CHICAGO, 


Rare Books | ew Lists Now Ready. 

Autographs | Picking Up Scarce Books a 
SPECIALTY. 

Portraits Literary Curios Bought and Sold. 


AMERICAN PRESS co.. Baltimore, Md. 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, 
ANTIQUARIAN ‘BOOKSELLER, 
25 Exchange Street, toes Rocugsrrr, N. Y. 


Catalogues of Rare Books are frequently issued, and will be 
mailed to any address, 
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GOULD’S 
ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 


Medicine, Biology, and Allied Sciences. 


A REFERENCE BOOK 
For Editors, General Scientists, Libraries, Newspaper 
Offices, Biologists, Chemists, Physicians, Dent- 
ists, Druggists, and Lawyers. 


Demi Quarto, over 1600 pages, Half Moroceo . . 
Half Russia, Thumb Index .......... net, 


CW Samples of pages and illustrations free. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & COMPANY, 
1012 Walnut Street, PuitapELruia. 


THE ‘ROUND ‘ROBIN 


READING CLUB. 


Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 


net, $10.00 
12,00 


The object of this organization is to direct the reading of 
individuals and small classes through correspondence. The 
Courses, prepared by Specialists, are carefully adapted to the 
wishes of members, who select their own subjects, being free 
to read for special purposes, general improvement, or pleasure. 
The best literature only is used ; suggestions are made for pa- 
pers, and no effort spared to make the Club of permanent value 
to its members, For particulars address, 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
uré in reading-our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol, in paper and 85 cts, in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. ( 48th St.), New York. 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Presents a perfect picture of the literature of your country from 
the earl Ut cctihoment nil the preset Gan” 


1,207 Authors are represented by 2,671 Selections. 
BIOGRAPHY OF EACH AUTHOR. 160 FINE PORTRAITS. 


Send three 2-cent stamps for fine illustrated specimen to 
WiuuiaMm Evarts Bansamry, Publisher, 22 E. 16th St., New York City, 
And Learn How to Buy it by Easy Payments for 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY. 





A HARVARD GRADUATE, 
AN EXPERIENCED TUTOR, DESIRES PUPILS IN ALL 
BRANCHES. 
Address F. 8. C., care Tae Dian. 
F INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
skilled revision and correction of novels, biographies, short stories, 
plays, histories, monographs, poems ; letters of unbiased criticiam and 
advice ; the compilation and editing of standard works. Send your MS. 
to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only th hl ipped literary 
bureau in the country. Established 1880 : unique in position and suc- 
cess, Terms by agreement. Circulars. Address 





Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE WARWICK. 


Price, $125. 


The Leader in Bicycle Construction. 


Light, rigid, handsome, and liberally guaranteed. Made for 
hard service and fast riding. Every rider wants it when once 
It embodies his ideas. 

LAY ASIDE your shyness of looking at what you think 
you don’t want, and see the 94 models. Study them by de- 
WARWICKS are built to last. 
They are guaranteed accordingly. Catalogue free. 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE DIAL PRESS, Cnicaao, 


Is prepared to undertake the publication of Authors’ 
Editions or Private Editions of meritorious works 
in any department of literature. The services ren- 
dered will include the critical revision of MSS. to 
prepare them for publication, the editorial super- 
vision of works passing through the press, tasteful 
and correct typography, and the competent over- 
sight of all details necessary to the production of a 
complete and well-made book ; also, the distribution 

] of copies to the press and elsewhere as desired. An 
extended experience in all the practical details of 
book-production, both on the literary and the me- 
chanical sides, justifies the guarantee of satisfactory 
results to all in need of such services. 


Estimates given on application. Address 
THe DIAL PREss, 
315 Wabash Ave., Curcaao. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 


His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
And bis other styles, may be bad of ail dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 


The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THe STANDARD Btank Books. 
(For the Trade Only.) 

Everything, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
and Household uses. 

Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 


For sale by ali Booksellers and Stationers, 





FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
101 & 103 Duane Street, 
New Yorx Crry. 











